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THE DOLONEIA ONCE MORE. 


Tue view that the Doloneia is a burlesque, 
or conscious parody of the Epic style, ex- 
pressed in my paper on ‘The Place of the 
Doloneia in Epic Poetry ’ (Cl. Rev. May 1905) 
has called forth a vigorous and characteris- 
tic protest from Mr. Andrew Lang (Cl. Rev. 
Dec. 1905). That Mr. Lang’s touch is light 
and his opinions decided, goes without 
saying: but I own that I am still un- 
convinced. 

Mr. Lang’s view of the date of the book 
is not quite clear to me. He speaks of 
the author as an ‘early poet’? and seems 
to argue against the view of the book as 
‘late.’ But as he leaves, as he says, the 
lateness of the language to philologists, I sup- 
pose he is prepared to abide by their ver- 
dict. The verdict is unequivocal. It is 
summed up in Dr. Leaf’s Introduction to 
the book (Lliad i?. p. 424), where the linguis- 
tic and other evidence combined is held to 
point to a date for its composition as late 
as the second half of the seventh century. 
Dr. Leaf is not alone in his opinion: 
Robert (Studien zur Ilias, p. 574) places it 
before 600 B.c. and most modern philologists 
seem to be of the same way of thinking. 
However, the impression that Mr. Lang 
gives is that he regards the precise date as a 
matter of (on the whole) comparative in- 
difference. It seems to me on the contrary 
that the date is a very vital matter from the 
point of view of the interpretation. To 
suppose the book to be early work and yet 
regard it as an effort of conscious humour 
employing the ‘grand style’ as a foil for the 
triviality of the incidents is not, to my mind 
at least, a very possible position. But if the 
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book be late, coming after the Indian 
summer of the Epos, when political and 
social changes alike were beginning to make 
their mark in literature, when the rise of 
much in thought and action that would 
have seemed strange to the heroes for whom 
the earliest lays were sung craved expression 
and found the epic style too cumbrous and 
antique, it would not be so impossible for 
some one to conceive the idea of composing 
a poem in which the humour of the actual 
situation is heightened by the inappropriate- 
ness of the style and the contrast with the 
well known incidents and characters of the 
Epic. That such a tendency found expres- 
sion in the sphere of Homeric Theology has 
been successfully shown by Nestle (Neue 
Jahrbiicher fiir das Cl. Alt. xv. 3 (1905) ; 
and one can detect, I think, in more than 
one passage in books usually classed as 
‘late’ a distinct strain upon the epic powers 
of expression, a bursting of the old bottles of 
the Hofdichtung. Were the probable (or 
possible) date of the book to fall within the 
‘heroic’ age I should certainly share Mr. 
Lang’s scorn for the ‘higher critics’ who 
fail ‘to put themselves dans la peau of the 
original audience’ by considering the book a 
burlesque ; but with the very low date to 
which it must be assigned the objection loses 
something of its relevance. 

Mr. Lang professes himself unable to 
understand ‘how the devil’ such a book got 
into the Iliad. One might retort by de- 
manding similar satisfaction as to the 
method by which the Hymn to Hermes has 
been set complacently in the collection of 
Homeric Hymns. There is a strong analogy 
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between it and the Doloneia: and one sup- 
poses that the audience who relished the one 
can have had few qualms about the other. 
But, conjectures apart, that the book did 
stand originally apart from the main corpus 
of the Iliad is the definite statement of 
Schol. T. daci tiv paywdiav tp’ ‘Oprpor idia 
reTaxOar Kai pry elvar pepos THs "IArabos, bird Se 
Tlewiorparov reraxGar eis tiv roinow. The 
Scholiast or his authority saw no impossibil- 
ity in a book being added to the Iliad. 
He says it was done by Peisistratus. I 
gather that Mr. Lang does not believe, any 
more than most of us, in ‘ Peisistratus and 
his editorial committee.’ But that some- 
body somewhere did at some time do the 
work attributed to him by the legend is 
certain. Mr. Lang finds this too ‘ vague’: 
perhaps we must be content to be vague on 
matters where no direct evidence is possible ; 
but we do not need to be so vague on this 
point as to deserve to be called ‘hopelessly 
futile.’ It is reasonably probable that the 
Homeric poems took their definite shape at 
Athens. We need not assume that ecumenic- 
al councils sat to review the claims of the 
Antilegomena. A process of natural selec- 
tion had been going on: the stream of epic 
had run dry: the rhapsodists found a demand 
for certain episodes and not for others, 
and the latter gradually passed out of the 
list that were left in the running ‘in the 
straight.’ The former were not as yet num- 
bered among the Homologoumena but they 
were popular and often called for. Among 
these one feels little doubt was the Doloneia. 
Would a burlesque be ruled out of court in 
the city that was to produce the LRanae? 
When the epic was no longer the only poetry 
and what there was of it had to justify its 
existence in competition, a book like the 
Doloneta would not fail of its welcome —at 
Athens. One feels less certain of its fate 
had we to depend upon Lycurgus’ ‘com- 
plete copy’ among the Spartans. Did 
Lycurgus, we wonder, allow the inclusion 
ot the cajoling of the ‘ uxorious king’ in the 
Avs azar? 

Mr. Lang sees nothing ‘suspicious’ in the 
poet’s choice of ‘unhackneyed novelties’ for 
his subject. Not in the choice, perhaps ; but 
the use he makes of them is another matter. 
Agamemnon ‘tears out his hair by the roots’ 
in his terror. The companions of Odysseus 
do the same, though nothing, to be sure, is 
said about ‘the roots.’ But then Odysseus’ 
fellows were no heroes, while Agamemnon 
was supposed to be a warrior-king. If bur- 
lesque be, in Addison’s words, to describe 
‘great persons acting and speaking like the 
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basest among the people’ we have here bur- 
lesque to the life. Mr. Lang reminds us of 
Napoleon shooting at a dog at Leipzig in a 
moment of terror and throwing the pistol at 
it when he had missed. No doubt heroes will 
have their nervous moments. But I cannot 
help thinking that some glimmer of light 
might be thrown on the Doloneta, had some 
court poet introduced this ‘unhackneyed 
novelty’ into an ode and read it before Na- 
poleon. The motley dress of the characters 
is, according to Mr. Lang, the natural result 
of their being in a ‘funk.’ No doubt: but 
the poet, if he were serious, might have exer- 
cised a little judgment. Napoleon, Murat, 
and the General Staff in striped pyjamas and 
the only weapons either of offence or defence 
among the company being a sword carried by 
one and a cavalry cuirass by another might 
not form the best episode of the campaign 
before Leipzig to select for an epic. 

After all to prove that a joke is a joke is 
a tedious business, and no one is one whit the 
wiser for the attempt. But Mr. Lang has 
too fine an appreciation of humour to fail to 
see it at least in some episodes of the Dolon- 
eia. When he says that ‘the whole picture 
of Dolon is’ ‘ worthy of Shakespeare’ I heart- 
ily agree with him. But the humour is not 
spoilt, I fancy, by the fact that the element 
of parody and burlesque comes in to help it 
out. ‘The Rovers or the Double Arrange- 
ment’ loses only part of its exquisite 
absurdity when one is ignorant of its literary 
intention. 

In regard to one particular passage in the 
book Mr. Lang goes very far toward admit- 
ting my contention. In speaking of 265-270 
he says that if the passage is a parody of B 
102 sqq. ‘ cadit quaestio ; the Book is a burles- 
que.’ It is not the only case of what I claim- 
ed to be deliberate parody ; but it is certainly 
the most striking. I put the passages 
down here for comparison. In B 102 sqq. 
the description of Agamemnon’s sceptre 
runs : 

“Hdaioros pev ddxe Ati Kpoviwve dvaxtt, 
airap dpa Leds d@xe dtaxtopw dapyeipovTy’ 
‘Eppeias 6 avaé ddxev Ilédome zAngizre, 
avTap 6 avre Tl€Aow 80x’ ’Arpei, woséve Aadv' 
"Atpevs be OvyoKwv éXurev woAvapve Ovéory, 
aitap 6 atte Ovéor’ "Ayapeuvove Acie hopyvat, 
TmohAnow vycot Kai “Apyei wavTi avaccew. 


This passage did not remain in a corner of 
the Epic : it must have been celebrated, and 
justly so, when Thucydides (i. 9) can refer 
to it as the oxymrrpov zapadoots. It was 
familiar alike to rhapsodists and hearers 
when the Doloneia was composed, and the 
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Doloneia contains the following lines about 
Odysseus’ helmet : 


mv pa mor e& ’EXedvos ’Aptvtopos ’Oppevidao 
éféder’ AbroAvkos tuKwov dopov avriropyaas, 
Sxavdeay 8’ dpa Saxe KvOnpiw ’Apdidapavte’ 
’Audiddpas b€ ModAw dake Levyiov «var, 
airap 6 Mypidvy daxev w radi pophvat. 

$y tor’ "Odvaojos rixacev Képyn dudirebeioa. 


Neither the author nor his audience can 
have missed the reference. What were the 
latter to think of the adaptation? Agamem- 
non’s sceptre had passed through the hands 
of three gods before it reached their favour- 
ite Pelops in whose family it descended as a 
sacred heirloom. Where did the helmet 
come from? Autolycus broke into Amyn- 
tor’s house and stole it: he transferred the 
stolen goods to Amphidamas in Scandeia : 
Amphidamas got rid of the incriminating 
property by making a present of it to Molos: 
in the second generation it could safely be 
transferred to Molos’ son, who lends it to 
Odysseus when on his way to purloin horses 
in the dead of night. Would any audience 
that knew its Homer have considered this a 
happy literary reminiscence? I once heard 
a divine, well known in Ulster, preach from 
the text ‘ He spake as one that had authority, 
and not as the scribes.’ During the sermon 
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he introduced the quotation ‘And still he 
talked, and still the wonder grew’ which he 
proudly regarded as a satisfactory equiva- 
lent for the words of his text. I could not 
persuade a theological professor afterwards 
that there was anything amiss. 

Just one more point. Mr. Lang says 
that ‘the laugh of Odysseus is both in 
character and in keeping.’ It is both un- 
doubtedly ; but I think it is something 
more. Mr. Lang in a happy sentence says 
‘ Humour is certainly not the strong point of 
the Epics: the jests are pointed with spears 
or driven in with the staff of Odysseus.’ But 
Homer has another way of pointing his 
humorous passages. In B 270 when 'Thersites 
is made to look ridiculous we read ot 8é xai 
axvipevol ep ex aito dv yéAacoay. After 
the narrative in @ of what Hephaistos calls 
the épy’ dyéAaora of Ares and Aphrodite the 
poet adds doBeoros 8 dp’ éevapto yéAws 
paxdpecot Oeotow. ‘These are two specimens 
of what seems to have been an epic conven- 
tion to indicate the point of view which the 
poet expected the hearers to adopt. It 
reminds one somewhat of the naive Roman 
plaudite. I take Odysseus’ guffaw to be 
similar in intention, like Sterne’s asterisks, 
‘lamps hung up in dark places.’ 

R. M. Henry. 
Bewrast, Feb. 3, 1906. 


ON THE GREEK IDIOM IN ISOCRATES PANEGYRICUS, 140. 


Pror. Piarr has called attention to this 
passage in the February number of this 
Review, and proposes to substitute yeyovws 
for yéyovey on the ground that the words 
é dv wel’ Exarépwv yeyovey are ungrammatical. 
The purpose of these remarks is to maintain 
the soundness of the text, and to submit 
that ef dv pe’ éxarépwy yéyover, although 
seeming to defy grammatical analysis, is 
nevertheless perfectly good Greek for ‘from 
his alliances with either party.’ 

The construction finds its ultimate motive 
in what Shilleto (on Dem. de F’. L. § 263) 
has admirably characterised as the Greek 
fondness for ‘throwing the substantive into the 
verb.’ Within the limits of the relative clause 
this gave rise to an extension in the range of 
the so-called cognate accusative,—whether 
remaining unaltered or passing into other 
cases by attraction. Consider in this light 
such examples as the following :—Herod. 
3. 81 ra pev ’Ordvns elre tupavvida ovr, 


AehExOw Kapot tadra, Ta 8 és TO TAHOOS Evwye 
hépey TO Kpatos, yvwopns THs aploTns HuapTyKeE 
Dem. or. 16 $13 xdpw yew dv torddyoav id 
npeav eis Tovs éexyatovs eAOdvres xKwvdvvous. 
Dem. or. 21 § 196 POdvov & dv ths cai ed’ ots 
etaratas €Xeov (cf. $134 ek trav GrAAwv dv 
ms). Dem. or. 45 § 68 @ wérdacrar kal Baditer 
ovtos mapa tovs Tolyous éoxvOpwrakus. It 
will be admitted that the normal demonstra- 
tive type is ovrw (not raira) Giv, Badiler, 
owOnva, etc., and it follows that the abnor- 
mality of ratra yiyveoOar in the sense of 
ovtw yiyverOa is not conclusive against the 
employment of é& dv (ue6’ Exarépwv yéyovev) 
in the sense of ‘from the manner in which’ 
or even ‘from the fact that.’ For the 
combination of the attracted relative with 
prepositions led to the gradual growth of 
quasi-conjunctions after the pattern of é€ ot, 
kaa, dirt, etc. The instances now to be 
quoted are on the same footing as the passage 
from the Panegyricus. Isocr. or. 10 $47 
H 2 
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xp?) - - Soxysale avirov ovx éx THs dpyns THs 
TaV amoTuxoVTaV, GAA’ &€ dv dmacat Bovdevoa- 
pevat mpoehovto Ti éxelvov Sidvorav. Here Wolf 
noted that é& dv stood for é« ruvrov drt. Dem. 
or. 27 § 44 d9Aov roivuy éotiv . . . 76 TAROOs TOV 
Katadepbervtwy . . . & dv tocatta xpypata 
GAAnAots Gacr Sopra (‘from their admissions 
that such large sums were given to each 
other’). Dem. or. 28 § 23 é& dv otro: AaBetv 
bpodoyoivres dOpda Tapa trait dvnduwxévar 
gaciv. And we can hardly refuse to equate 
éé Sv with éx rovrov dri in Plut. Themist. 29, 1 
pndev eAmiLovra xpnorov e& dv édpa Tors emi 
Ovpas éyyvs . . . xaderds diaxemevors Kal Kaxds 
A€yovras. It is true that Holden writes :— 
é€ dv éwpa ‘from what he saw, viz. that etc.’, 
but this is to dislocate the period. A some- 
what similar question arises in Thue. 1. 43 
hpeis S& wepurertuxores ols ev TH Aaxedaipove 
airot mpoeiropev tors oderepovs Evppayxous 
avrov twa KoAdfew. Most editors, placing a 
comma after zpoeirouev, treat a (ois= 
rovros a) as the direct object of zpoecroper, 
of which rovs . KoAafew is epexegetic. 
To this Stahl not without reason objects 
that the Corinthians could not have pro- 
claimed at Sparta their present condition. 
Of course everybody agrees that the meaning 
is ‘having fallen within the scope of the 
rule which we maintained’ etc., but in order 
to extract this from the Greek it is necessary 
to admit that the clause rots . koAacew 
is the direct object of zpoe(romev and that 
ots conceals a loose cognate accusative. To 
this there is, I think, a precise parallel 
in Dem. or. 23 § 184 od yap dv dvayxalopevos 
piros clvail dno, devaxilwy ipas, yapw éote 
dikavov ddethev KepooBrérry, ‘you must not 
feel gratitude to Cersobleptes for his pro- 
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fessions of friendship made under com- 
pulsion.’ Not widely different from that 
of éé dv is the use of ad’ dy in Thue. 3. 64 
kal viv dgodre, ad’ dy &’ érépovs éyeverbe 
ayaboi, ard tovtwv dpedrcioGar. Now here we 
have the same verb (yiyvec$a:) which has 
given trouble in Isocrates, and the relative 
attaches not to the verb itself but to the 
complex éyéverbe ayaboi as in Isocrates to 
the complex pO” éxatepwv yéyovev. The sense 
forbids us to restrict to ayaoé alone the limit- 
ing force of the implied accusative, as if it 
followed the type of Bony ayabds Mevédaos. 
Further it should be observed that do has 
no logical connexion with the relative clause, 
but belongs solely to the antecedent. Thus 
ard Tovrwyv is redundant after ad’ dv, and its 
appearance is due to rhetorical considerations. 
Indeed, the antecedent is generally omitted: 
for an exception see Theocr. epigr. 20 = Anth. 
Pal. vii. 663 ée. rav xdpw a yuva avti rhvev, 
av tov kapov pepe. Thus we come to 
av@ dv, the force of which in these combina- 
tions is more generally recognised : see Jebb 
on Soph. Ant. 1068. Add Xen. Anab. 5. 
5, 14 dv@ dv éripnoay jas Kai E€via Edwxav 7H 
oTpaTia, dvretiz@pev adtovs. Lucian dial. 
mort. 22, 1 arddos av6 dv oe dteropOpevoduny. 

In conclusion, I would emphasise the 
difficulty of determining exactly the signifi- 
cance which the Greek mind attached to 
this or that combination of verb and relative. 
3ut on a general survey we seem to approxi- 
mate most closely to their meaning, if we 
adopt for an English rendering the abstract 
noun, which corresponds best to the sense of 
the Greek verb. 

A. C. Pearson. 


THE PERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE, OPTATIVE AND IMPERATIVE IN GREEK 
AGAIN. 


THE December number of the Classical 
Review reached me to-day, and I hasten to 
thank Prof. Sonnenschein for his remarks on 
my article which was published in the October 
"Se , ‘ > » , 94) * 
IsSue—7rpoTEepov yap ovK Exwv tpodacw ed’ 7s 

a ; ; Sk cm . 
tod Biov Adyov Soiny, vevi bua Todrov ciAnda. 
First of all I desire to make restitution to 
Prof. Babbitt for not mentioning his grammar 

> Ss 
among the few which recognize in the 
paradigm the non-existence of the perfect 
imperative active; and then I wish to add 
one example of the perfect subjunctive to 
my list: Dem. 23. 122 treAndwor (a verb 





already cited by me from Dinarchus)—«tAnga 
being extremely frequent, eiAjdwor is brought 
within the range of possibility. This 
admission of an omission on my part may 
appear to be a justification of Prof. Sonnen- 
schein’s feeling that I may not have collected 
al. the examples. Suffice it to say that I 
deemed one reading of the extant literature 
to be inadequate, that any induction made 
on such a basis must needs be hasty and 
(probably) erroneous. For this reason I re- 
read every author before I ventured to 
publish my results. Hence the examples 
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cited may be taken as fairly complete—for 
practical purposes exhaustive. And what do 
they show ? Not that a ‘list arranged in 
tabular form, would be useful,’ as Prof. Sonnen- 
schein thinks—the veriest tyro in chiro- 
graphy could write on his thumb-nail all the 
examples of either mood—but that the 
perfects optative and subjunctive (and im- 
perative) active are rarer in Greek literature, 
proportionately, than ds final in Attic prose. 
Yet nobody nowadays would think of calling 
ds mpatrn good Attic Greek. 

Prof. Sonnenschein has certainly not 
understood me. My first impulse is to 
impute the cause to a failure on my part to 
make my meaning clear. Yet when I read 
on page 440: ‘I do not feel certain that 
Prof. Harry’s lists are complete; at any 
rate I can at once supply him with two 
examples which he has forgotten : zezowotn 
in Aristophanes (Acharn. 940) ete.’, I am 
not disposed to attribute carelessness to the 
writer rather than to the reader. Not only 
did I not forget wezooin (it stands out 
clear and plain on page 352 of my article), 
but I cited the example in a context which 
showed that it is not to be regarded as a 
perfect at all—a fact which Prof. Sonnen- 
schein seems to have overlooked.! 

My reason for selecting the English 
(rather than a German or American) 
grammar for my first comment is patent : i 
was the latest. The difference between 
bciv with BovdAopuac and é\@ety with pnt 
was never distinctly stated before 1847 ; and 
if any grammar to-day happens to contain 
the facts about the perfect subjunctive, the 
presumption is that it is the one just issued 
from the press. 

Prof. Sonnenschein, in attempting to 
refute a charge I made against grammars in 
general with reference to the perfect sub- 
junctive takes occasion to cite from his 
grammar a most elementary principle about 
the perfect ¢mperative. I quote examples 
to sustain my charge, and I might have 
quoted many more to show that there had 
been no change in the tradition from 
country to country and from age to age— 


1 If the student is not trained to feel memo.0oin 
as a present, xo: (Soph. Az. 186) as a perfect, 
jAdno: (Hat. 1. 83) as a passive, little wonder that 
he baulks, when he meets reduplicated forms of 
verbs that have no perfect at all. To form what 
we call the perfect is only one function of redupli- 
cation; and we must not lose sight of this fact 
(and others), when we are considering the few 
sporadic cases of the perfect forms of the subjunc- 
tive, optative, and imperative. So in Moschus 3 
Heutkn is merely intensive, onamatopoetic, which 
is to be carefully discriminated from the ordinary 
temporal use. 
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the grammars of Italy, France, Germany, 
England bear the same unvz urying testimony : 
Dadibins ich habe gelést, Que j’are fini de délier, 
AeAvKoune MOge geldst haben, ete. 

But the climax is reached when my trans- 
Atlantic critic makes the startling statement 
that I deny ‘that the Perfects Subj. and 
Opt. ever have Perfect meaning.’ Turning 
to my article I find that what I have to say 
about such perfect forms as éoryxw Prof. 
Sonnenschein makes me extend to all verbs 
in both the subjunctive and in the optative 
moods. In discussing the subject of the 
perfect optative (p. 352 f.) I state explicitly 
that it may represent the perfect indicative 
in oblique form. But the perfect has a 
beginning and an end, a past and a present. 
In some verbs the past is dwelt upon, in 
others the present (by reason of the character 
of the word). Generally only one sphere of 
action for any particular verb needs to be 
emphasized—present or past according to 
the nature of the given verb. But some 
demand that both spheres be recognized, e.g. 
yfyvopar, which bifurcates into yéyova (pres- 
ent) and yeyévnuat (pe ust) —ro yeyoves Tpayypa 
is not the same as 76 yeyevnpev ov. So with 
a number of the verbs which occur in the 
perfect optative : TATXY, AavOdvu, éurinto— 
it is the end of the action of the perfect 
that is important. I may even add the 
active of éuzintw (cic Baddw), though this 
emphasis on the present sphere does not 
come out in the example cited from Thue. 
2.48.2. Nor do I deny that éoBeBdArjxorev 
here has a perfect meaning. It is the verb, 
not the example, of which I was speaking. 
For this reason I quote four examples in the 
same part of Thucydides’ work, every one of 
which (és BeBAnkoruv, eo BeBAnkviav, éoeBeBX1- 
xeoav) shows that the perfect is for all 
practical purposes a present and the pluper- 
pect an imperfect. What could be more 
natural than that a verb which is used so 
readily (from its meaning) in the pluperfect, 
should in oratio obliqua show at least one 
example in the extant literature of the 
perfect optative, that the indicative should 
glide into the optative in oblique form? No 
wonder ‘cette langue fait, par son apparente 
indiscipline, le désespoir des grammariens 
rigides’— toiro yap dvtiOyow éxeivw — my 
French Hellenist over against the Lehrpldne 
der Sonnenscheinischen Replik (daher die 
Lange dieser Duplik). And who are the 
‘grammariens rigides,’ if not those who pour 
both Latin syntax and Greek syntax into the 
same cast-iron mould; who, fresh from a 
debauch of Latin sequences, see the same 
mechanical uniformity in the sister tongue, 
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and look at syntactical phenomena in the more 
flexible Greek with a Roman squint? Paral- 
lelism of a certain kind I have no objection 
to—English and Greek as well as Latin and 
Greek, where they are parallel. But in spite 
of all the irrelevant discussion of ‘the highest 
educational authority in Germany’ in Prof. 
Sonnenschein’s last paragraph (I was discuss- 
ing facts, not methods) I still ‘apprehend’ 
that the persistence of the perfect subjunc- 
tive, and other similar ghost forms, in our 
Greek grammars has been due to a feeling 
that Latin syntax and Greek syntax run on 
strictly parallel lines. (Latin grammar has 
had entirely too much to do even with English 
grammar for that matter.) Not only the per- 
fect in Greek, but also the other tenses, the 
different moods, the participles, the subor- 
dinate clauses, looked at from a Roman point 
of view, frequently become distorted. To cite 
a single example (the first that comes to mind, 
and possibly not the best), we resort to the 
historical present, so familiar to the Latin 
reader, to explain the first verb in the first 
book of the first author usually read by the 
student. Mr. Gleason changes in his ‘ Gate to 
the Anabasis’ (for obvious reasons) to Aapeiw 
joav waides Ovo. A distinguished American 
scholar, in an address before the New York 
Latin Club, a year or two ago, recognized 
the difficulty which inheres in the tense and 
thought we should be honest enough to say 
we do not really know. At the risk of 
inviting cis-Atlantic criticism I venture to 
think we do know. But I shall not enter 
into a discussion of that question here. Many 
Greek aorists have no equivalent in Latin. 
Imperfects in one of the languages do not 
always cover imperfects in the other. Medea 
says érxrov avrovs, and the novice wonders 
why the aorist was not used.! But the mani- 
fold differences that subsist between the 
elastic Greek and the rigorous Roman idiom 
are conspicuous on almost every page of Plato 
and Demosthenes, of Sophocles and Thucyd- 
ides, as compared with Livy and Cicero ; 
and these divergencies 2 should be insisted on 

1 The Greek can even say édetduny, erixTor, 
extpépw, and ri pe rixres; (Nauck, T'rag. Dict. 
Index, p. 636.) 

2 The perfect subjunctive was felt asa compound 
tense by the Romans. The ideal second person is 
confined to a few phrases in Greek. The pluper- 
fects in the two languages differ widely. The 
tendency in Greek is to modal constructions in 
generic sentences. Insertion of the preposition 
between adjective and substantive is not permitted 
in Greek prose. The mobility of the Greek, as 
contrasted with the stiffness of the Latin tongue, 
is seen in the use of the aorist in connection with 
the imperfect. The nominative with the infinitive 
is a normal construction in Greek. But a multi- 
plication of illustrations is unnecessary. 


even more strongly than the parallels—the 
latter can take care of themselves. Not 
only do the ancients often express the same 
ideas differently from the moderns—and also 
have different ideas to express (dAAou GAAwv 
dAAws)—but both ancients and moderns 
differently, respectively, from one another. 
A Frenchman says in English : ‘the clock, 
it is broken; it does not walk any more.’ 
And this difference of idiom is not confined 
to words and phrases, but extends to time 
relations as well. ‘I have been sick three 
days’ translates ‘ich bin schon drei Tage 
krank.’ One is present, the other perfect; 
yet one expression is used by the Anglo- 
Saxon and the other by the Teuton under 
precisely the same circumstances. The 
Greek does not hesitate to use a perfect 
form with a present meaning (otherwise how 
could he express ‘lest I stand’?), a present 
in a perfect sense, or even to employ a 
sliding scale between the two. The verb 
determines, rather than the tense. In like 
manner the choice between the present and 
aorist optatives is influenced by the signi- 
fication of the word, ¢.g. ya/pw always in the 
present in certain constructions, oAAvpt 
always in the aorist. A German educated 
in his native land and teaching in an 
American university for twenty years does 
not, without an effort, bring himself to say 
‘I have been sick three days’ (I am citing a 
concrete case), and simply because his German 
idiom refuses to be silenced. Similarly the 
Roman cast of the sentence is ever present 
to the mind of the young Hellenist. A 
modern Greek who had learned his English 
through French said to me: ‘I am not well 
for a day or two’ ; and the tyro in Germany, 
France, and America, has difficulty in turn- 
ing ich bin gewesen, j’at été, and I have been 
into Greek, or in translating evar (= fuisse) 
into Latin. 

In conclusion, I desire to call Prof. 
Sonnenschein’s attention to the fact that, 
when I quoted jyaprjxo from Pausanias, I 
made the explicit statement that I took no 
account (in my list of examples) of the 
writers of the later period. This was 
intended to include Athenaeus, even where 
he quoted from an earlier author whose 
works have not come down to us, except in a 
few scattered remnants. Nevertheless, I am 
grateful to Prof. Sonnenschein for adding 
€dySoxoin to my list, which will probably be 
swelled just a little by the results of my 
investigation in the later field of literature. 
In classical Greek there are whole ranges of 
verbs that never had a perfect ; and in spite 
of the fact that these vacancies were filled 
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by the mechanical inventions of the later 
Greeks, in fifteen thousand Teubner pages of 
post-Demosthenean authors I have been able 
to find but one solitary spectre of a sub- 
junctive perfect; the optatives may be 
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counted on the fingers of one hand ; while 
active retroactive perfect imperatives—etpov 
arrayyeAew. 
J. E. Harry. 
Cincinnati, Jan. 8, 1906. 





DE ANTIQUISSIMIS THEOCRITI MEMBRANIS. 


Bucoticos Graecos cum nuper in Classi- 
corum Oxoniensium collectione edidissem, 
huius ephemeridis hospitium impetravi, ut 
inter Britannos profiterer quae per oblivio- 
nem meam omissa esse gratissimo C. Wendelii 
v. d. admonitu comperi. 

Rettulerat C. Wessely, chartarum Aegyp- 
tiacarum investigator spectatissimus, in Stu- 
diorum Vindobonensium volumine octavo 
p. 221-30 de codicis Theocritei membranacei 
laciniis quae in bibliotheca nationali Parisi- 
orum numero 6678 notata sunt. Eiusdem 
codicis fragmentum Vindobonam devenit in 
thesaurum papyrorum Rainerianarum, quod 
idem Wessely edidit (Mitteilungen aus den 
Papyri Rainer anni 1887, p. 78). Qui codex 
saeculo quinto scriptus esse fertur ita ut 
triceni bini versus in pagina legerentur, sed 
dinumeratis versibus carminum ordo non pot- 
est investigari, cum et incertum sit, quomodo 
arminum principia distincta fuerint, nec 
desit exemplum versuum omissorum et post- 
modo additorum. Laciniae tam exiguae sunt 
ut paucae tantum litterae versuum horum 
supersint : Theocrit. 1. 14-19, 27-32, 46-52, 
59-65, 4. 34-38, 5. 3-8, 50-56, 83-89, 
13. 53-66 Baccharum, quod carmen vulgo 
dicitur Theocriti 26, in editione mea Appen- 
dicis est 4. vers. 10-20, Theocr. 15, 15-25, 
48-59, 16. 6-31, 40-64, 22. 33-35, 65-68. 

Scriba munere suo functus est neglegen- 
tissime ; corrector multa emendavit addiditque 
saepe accentus spiritusque ; nec tamen non 
neglexit turpia vitia, velut 16. 21 in versu 
a scriba postmodo inculcato owere pndev pro 
genuino otoerat ovdev, et intulit adeo falsa, 
velut 16. 61 ofa, cum scriba verum dedisset 
quod etiam libri nostri tenent daca. 
Vocales iam tune modo ad vulgarem pronun- 
tiationem, modo ad falsam Doridem  erant 
ita deformatae, ut solent esse in codicibus 
Byzantinis. Qualia omnino spernenda esse 
usus docuit. Exempla adfero 5. 50 ride 
marnons (rHde Vel reid tarnocio); 15. 48 dady- 
tat (Sadcirar), 54 hev&er (hevéyr). Magis etiam 
corruptum 5. 85 zpob€pewa (zobopedoa), ubi 
corrector tantum prius p delevit. Itaque 
vix ullius momenti quod Bacch. 13 Baxyw 








recte legitur, dudum contra codicum nostro- 
rum Baxxov restitutum. Novis talis codicis 
lectionibus quam maxime diffidendum est, ac 
ne commemoratione quidem dignos habeo 
errores quales sunt 16. 24 ruc dovvae aordwr 
(doar), 15. 25 rv wWowa, quidquid praeterea 
olim ibi fuit; verum xai idotca trv tenent 
codices nostri. Etiam minus ex incertissi- 
mis apicum reliquiis, quas Wessely 1. 46, 13. 
65, 16. 30 dispicere sibi visus est, novas com- 
minisci lectiones licet. 

Nihil igitur ad ipsa poetae verba rectius 
scribenda proficimus ; sed in adnotatione 
nonnulla locum sibi flagitant. 16. 16 avoerat 
est, ubi ofoerac recte et Ambrosianus K et 
stirps ® praebent ; avcera: deteriores tantum 
exhibent, quorum usum nullum esse in libro 
meo, Textgeschichte der Bukoliker, 56 sqq., de- 
monstravi. Ibidem de 16. 42 et 44 dictum 
est, in quibus lectiones ®, quamquam haud 
verae, in membranis Parisinis comparent, 
et 44 quidem Geos (sive 6 Oeios) iam a Syriano 
lectum esse sciebamus. Denique 13. 61 versus 
spurius deest, ignoratus a scholiis et ab uno 
codice Ambrosiano. 

Maxime memorabile quod carmen Ajvat 
inscriptum post Hylam legitur, cum prae- 
terea tantum in libris BCD servatum sit, 
z.e. in familia II, idque longe a vere Theocri- 
teis remotum. Colligendumne est, receptum 
id olim esse in Syllogam mere Theocriteam ? 
Non dixerim. Demonstravi enim distinguen- 
dos esse carminum greges 1. 3-13, et 14. 2. 
15-18 et ea carmina quae © et II peculiaria 
habent, quae tamen mihi videbantur ad unam 
redire eandemque Bucolicorum appendicem. 
Itaque in codice quinti saeculi et lectiones 
stirpi ® peculiares et carmen stirpi II peculli- 
are simul inveniri a rationibus meis minime 
abhorret. Gregum vero illorum ordinem 
perturbari novum quidem est, sed novum libri 
scholiis non instructi neglegenterque exarati 
vitium. 

Commodo autem accidit, ut his ipsis 
diebus alterum ordinis carminum perturbati 
exemplum animadverterem in frustulo mem- 
branaceo quod inter papyros musei Berolin- 


ensis est 5017. Servatae sunt exiguae ver- 
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suum a margine superiore proximorum re- 
liquiae horum, in recto 11. 21-23, in verso 
14. 59-61. Unde suspiceris binas in quaque 
pagina fuisse columnas ; tamen 14 proxime 
sequebatur 11 omissis 12 et 13. 


Quae cum ita sint, pudet quidem neglegen- 
tiae, sed neque rationes meae infirmantur 
et, quod gravissimum est, Bucolicorum editio 
Oxoniensis detrimentum non cepit. 

U. pe WiLamowitTz-MoELLENDORFF. 


AD EPICTETUM. 


(Continued from page 19.) 


III. 1, 31 (in effeminatum quendam pilos 
vellentem ceterisque ornatus deliciis sexum 
mutantem :) GAN’ otk dpéoxer vor TO mpay- 

, ? , + , a , 
PaTLov’ oXov ou oAwY QavuTO TOlLnoOV" apoVv Tt 
Tot’ €kelvo ;—TO aiTLov TOV TpLXav* ToingoV Eis 
amavta cavTov yuvaika, KTE. 

L. dp| eo ket. 


III. 1, 37 adX’ av pev xdpaé kxpavyafwv 
onpaivyn coi Ti, ovx 6 Kdpag éeotiv 6 onpaivur, 
GAN 6 Oeds &’ abrod- adv dé 8’ avOpwrivys 
dwvns onpaivy Tl, TOV avOpwrov <ov> 
momoe A€yew Gor Tadta, iva yvolns Tiv SvvapLy 
TOU Oalpoviou KTE. ; 

Manus recentior Sb, quae ov inseruit, 
sensit quid vellet auctor, non sensit futuro 
ov romoe optativum iva yvotns male esse 
subordinatum. L. tov avépwrov 
A€yew oor Taira, tv’ ayvons thy Sivayw kKTE. ; 
In vocabulorum divisione et in elisionibus 
multum peccavit librarius ; cf. ex. gr. i. 3, 7 
ot wAetoroe 8’ Hav aAwrexes Kal ws (doa S) ev 
loos atuxnpata (1. do’ ev Lwors), i. 6, 10 
petaBaivopev am’ adtAwv éx’ adda twa (Cod. : 
dAXa ta, corr. Wachsmuth ad’ drra), i. 20, 
12 ra duadhopa (corr. editor radiapopa), ii. 14, 
19 tov KoAohava ériOd (S reiOw, lege xodopav’ 
e7O@), ili. 21, 2 rpaypa dxabaprov (S xabapov, 
lege mpayp’ axdOaprov), iv. 13, 18 ode re 
éAéyov (corr. Reiskius 0t8 éx’ éAcyor). 


, 
TOLHTEL 


III. 2, 7 Act yap, hyoiv, kat év tats vAats 
Tavrais yevouevov duapvdrAdéar TO dvetarrarntov. 
, f ‘ , m 
—Tiva ; tov xadov kai dyabov. cot ovv todto 
Neiwers Tas GAAas Exrrerovynkas ; 


L.—Aeiret ; 


IIT. 2, 13 é&w 5 Brereas eis ra drpoatpera, 
oo. m= ~e@ ~ ‘ , > , > , 
ti épet 6 deiva Kai tis elvar ddgers, ei HiddAoyos, 
ei Xpvowrmov aveyvus 7) ’Avtizratpov ; 
L. aveyvoxds. Cf. i. 4, 6 tis otv mpoxorre ; 
c ‘ r , , > , 
6 mod\AGs Xpvoirrov ovtages daveyvwxds ; 
ill, 23, 20 id0d dxnxows avOpwros Adyou, 
aveyvwoKas TA SwKpatixa Kré. 
IIT. 4, 9 &e civepydpevov eis 7d Oéatpov 
a “ee ae ” , a) 
TovTo eizeiv Saye iva Swppwv orehavwby’ ; 


Ce eee ee , wae ‘ 
GAN’ éxelvo Saye Wa tHhpyoTw THY euavTod 
mpoaipesw ert tavtns THs vAys KaTA vow 
” , > ‘ ’ 2 > , 29 7 
€xoveay|’]. uot map’ eue pidrrepos ovdeis: 
4 > ‘ , x 
yedoiov ovv, iv’ GdAos viKnon Kwpwodv, ene 
Brarrecbar<’>. 

Virgulam transposui. Ceterum S a prima 
manu exhibet zap’ éuot, unde editor coni. 
map eve ov. An yap éuod? ef. iv. 8, 13 
mpos dv ovdeis €oti cov Tavwrepos. De IL=T 
cf. Corais coniecturam ad ii. 7, 9. 


IIT. 9, 6 dre otrws ExXevoas irép tod Ta 
Sdypata emuorxévacbar ta cavtod Kai el 7% 
gpatrov Exes, exBareiv; tiv. mrpooeAnAvbas 

; s Z : : 
TovTOU EveKa; Toiov xpdvov eéméragas wart, 
motav Aukiav ; 

°° > , , ~ > f.., : 

L. elxes et moaov xpovov cf. 11 dAtcyou 
xpovou xpeiav Exer— ; 

IIT. 9, 15 dypov odx ew as ovde oi, 
ToTypia apyupa ory ew os ovde ov, KTHVN KaAd 
@S ovoe ov. 

Aut post xrjvn cada excidit <otx efw>, 
aut supplendum est <ot> «rivy. 


7. 10,5 — pn; av TrupEeswpev, adbevat 
mavta Kal emAavOdverbar. av éyw ete diAo- 
copa, 0 OédAa yweoOw. mov mor dmedOovta 
Tov cwpatiov eryerciobart ef te Kai muperos 

he 
ovK €pxerat. 

Emendandi rationem indicavit editor par- 
tem citans e iv. 1, 96, qua integra collata 
sectione (— av 8 avros ex Tivos TepioTaceus 
€xOpos pov yévytat, avaxwpnoal mov rote 

= pee » ses eae 
Kpetooov ; eis épypiav; aye, exel mupeTos ovK 
épxerar ; —) scripserim — tod owpartiou ém- 
pedeioOar <xpeirrov’ >. Elr’ éxet ruperos ovk 
épxerac; De encliticae collocatione, cf. iv. 
13, 1 was wore. 


IIT. 10, 7 GAN exet pev (€v re mayxpar- 
vale) €feot. Katadtcat Kat py SépecOat, 
evOdde 8 av Kxatadvowpev [pirocodoivres|, 7 
odedos ; 

Glossema inclusi, sicut editor inclusit iii. 
26, 20 da tatra viv rivers dikas dy nueAnoas 


[ procodias]. 
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III. 10, 12 dAdN’ av Kahios TEPLTATHS, EXELS 
70 (I. 7a) TOU TepiT@arowvTos: dv Kaas rupegys, 
éxels TA TOD TUpETToOVTOS. 

Non zvpééns, pro quo Richardsius rupérrys 
substituit, contaminatum videtur—cf. enim 
15 rovrwy 5 Katpds éott TH TupéecoovTe av 
ravta éxrAnpwon, Exar Ta avtod — sed wept- 
marys. L. repuraryoys. 


IIT. 10, 19 ‘ot« e&ee ovrws por mpoceve- 
xbjvar tov ddeAdpov.’ ov GAAG ToiTO peév 
i » Se“ ee a 
éxeivos OWerar. éyw 8 ds av tpowevexOn <,> 
aitds [,] ws det xpnoopat Tots mpds éxeivov. 


Comma transposui. 


IIT. 12, 15 ws yap 6 Swxpdrys ErXeyev aveF€- 
rarrov Ploy pi Liv, ovTws dveeeracTov mavTaciav 

a s 
pn mapadéxerOar, ddAAa Eye ‘ ExdeEar, Ades 
DANI , > ‘ , »” ’ c e , 
idw Tis el Kal TOHEV Epyyn’, ws ol vuKTOpVAGKEs 
‘deifov prow Ta ovvOnuata’. <‘>€yxels TO 

ee pian (an 

rapa THs Pioews avuBorov, 0 det THY Tapa- 
dexOnoopevny exew havtaciav ;<’> 

Virgulas addidi. 


III. 14,12 & 3 Tot mpev, eheyes av ore 
ss , re ‘ 
6 maryp pov @kiTepos Hv’ <> Ore ‘ eyo 
» ‘ ‘ ‘ , , * a ‘ i] ‘ 
exw moAAas Kpibas kat xoptov’ 7 ore ‘ Koma 
weperpaxyta ” 3; elouv Taira gov A€yovros elzov 
ore ‘ €oTw Tata, TPEXwLeV ow’ <;> 
Interrogandi signum addidi, cf. iii. 25, 7 
ry 7 ¢ > . ie , . 
dv otv <6é> latpos air@ éxy Neyeav ‘aye, 
, , »” ec ? 4 t , 
Aovodpevos ovv ti érabes xré;’ iv. 1, 10 ri 
yap, ei éxeivor pev yevvain Hoav, od 8 ayevvijs ; 


IIT. 18, 3 — 6 warip rade twa Erompaerac 
eri tiva; py Te ext THY mpoatperw; Tobev 
divarar ; GAN’ éxl TO cupariov, ext TO KTHOEL- 
duov (; recte Elterus) éow6ns, oix éri oe. 
[ovxodv] GAA’ 6 KpiTys drodaiverar Ore Hoeé- 
Bnoas. 

Transpono <ovtxoiv> oix éxi aé. Vide 
ind. i.v. 


IIT. 19, 1 6 8, av wor’ ecireiv avayxac On] , | 
a a ‘+s , , cs? 329 = 
ovat pot,’ ériatyoas A€yet, ‘du ewe. 

Comma removi, cf. iii. 5, 4 kav zor’ eiays 
* oftoe * , ov A€yets dia TOV TaTépa —, dAAA 6 dU 
ue’, 


TIT. 21, 1 Of 7a Oewpypara dvadaBdvres 
Wa edbis aira eeunerar GéAovew ws of oTopa- 
XtKol TV tpopyv. mparov avTo méWov, ei’ 
ovTw p21) eheperys: ei d€ py, Eueros TH OvTe 
yiverat Kré. 

Suppleo & otrw<s ob > py ekepéons 
vide ind. iv. py. Litteras cov perperam 
copulatas consilio omisisse videtur librarius. 


TIT. 21, 13 otknua éore wat ev ’EXevoin, 
idod Kat avbdSe. 
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Reiskius, prius «ad non ferens, inclusit 
scripsitque éorw év ‘EX. 
éornxev EX. ? 


An forte olknpa. 


ITT. 21, 14 — kat rapa rorov tatra dpeXet 
kal 7apa Kaipov? Kal peta Ovoias d& Kat per’ 
edxav Kal mponyvevkdta Kal tpodiaxeéevoy TH 
yvopn, ote iepots mpooedevoerat Kai iepots 
maXda.ots* ovTws apeAma yiverar TA proTypta, 
KTE. 

Elterus post xaipov per interrogandi sig- 
num interpungit, quod quin recte factum sit 
quis dubitet? Quod item post zadavois (si 
fides habenda est editoris testimonio, neque 
latet aliqui error), in eo quidem quam inter- 
pretandi rationem sit secutus non assequor. 
Omnia plana mihi esse videntur si legimus 
kal peta Ovoias det scil. tpowépyerOat, quod 
repetendum est e 12 ryAtkovrov 8 Epyov 
dWdpevos Tis avev Oeav aadadds awerar Kal ot 
TovTW TpocLovTes EdTLXaS TporeActoovTat ; Ubi 
corrigas dWouevos, quod in S fuisse videtur. 


III. 22, 4 sqq. ovrw yiverat kat év TH 
U , ‘ »” , ‘ > 4) 
peyddyn tavty trode. eat. yap Tis Kat evOad 


pies awe eye Ria mene 
oixoder rors exacra [6] diatracowv. ‘od mAwos 


> 
€c° bu vacat TepLepXopev Os €viauTov TTOLELY — Kat 
dvépous KLY et paar umaye, Teptepxou Kat ouTw 


dtaktv /EL amo TOV peylotov emt Ta puKporara. ov 
pooxdpiov el’ Grav éemipavy A€wv, TA TavTov 

‘ 

TpaToe€ KTE. 

Verba inde a ‘av aAvos ef domini dei sunt 
praeter kal ovrw diakiver (lege duaxwel) aod 
Tov peyiotov emi ta puxporata, quod per 
virgulas notandum erat: ‘ab 7Arws e— 
meptepxov. —‘ ab pooxdpiov « xré. Et sic 
cepit Reiskius cum pro d:axiver coniceret 
diaveuec annotaretque ‘deus puta’, cui viro 
docto libens assentior de corrupto daxiver ; 
nam etiam dcaxcvet suspectum est, videturque 
ex antecedenti dvéuous xweiy labem contrax- 
isse. Verbis quae paulo supra leguntur 
diatacowr et (3) év oixia Kadds oixouperyn et 
‘éue Set oixovopov etvat’ facile impellor ut 
suspicer drotke?. 


). »)° 4) ° 
TIT. 22, 23 Ei@’ otrw wapacKkevacapevov 
> »” , > a \ a 2 , 
ovK €ote TovToLs apketobat Tov Tats adXnGeiats 
Kuvixov, add’ cidévar det, ote ayyeAos ard Tod 
Aws dméoradtac Kai <xKatacKoros> pos 
, ‘ m \ a 
tous avOpwrovs mepi ayabGv Kai Kaxov <,> 
trode(Ewv abrots, ore wemAGvyvTar Kat adAAaxod 
(nrovor tiv ovciav Tov ayafod Kai Tov KaKxov 
Omov ovK Eat, Orov 8 é€otw ovK evOvpodvyTat, 
‘ « « id > ‘ ‘4 , ‘ 
kat ws 6 Avoyévyns arayOeis pos Pidurrov pera 
: , > 
tHv ev Xaipwveia wayyy KatdoKoros €lvat. 
<xataoxoros> addidi coll. infra 38 eizé 
Het, kvpiov (Elterus pro xvpte) dyyeAe Kai 
, > ~ ‘ »” ‘4 
katacKore, et 69 droXet tov ayyeAov Kat Kata- 


oKoTov Kai Kypuxa tov Oedv. Post xaxdv 
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comma addidi; in sequentibus legerim — 
ovk évOvpoivrar’ [kai] ds 6 A. vel ds wai 6 A. 
xré. De infinitivo xatdoxomos eva cf. Ench. 
7 i €AOors tdpedoacGar. 


ITT. 22, 27 ei 8& py ye, (comma delet 
Elterus) &e tovds dis Kai tpis timarovs eddai- 
poovas elvat’ ovk eici dé. 

L. et 5é py, ede Ye KTE. Cf. 30 «i 8 Hy, 
Népwv av evdaiuwy éyévero. 


Til. 22, 38 <‘> ’Ev rim otv éon 7d 
ayabov — ; «iré jpiv, xipre (recte Elterus: 
kupiov) ayyeAe kai katacxome. <’> Virgulas 
addidi ; cetera sic lego [‘] dzov od Soxeire xré. 
— 39 motov te davralerbe oO ayabov; 7d 
elpovv, TO evdamoviKoV, TO damapaTdd.oToV 
<;> — 40[‘] ‘ev rH eAevbepa’.[’] — [‘] ‘ odx 
topev ’.[’]—|*]‘ vat dotAov.’[’] — 41 [“|unzrore 
ovder[”]<;> 42 [*] oddeis.[”] (bis, et semel 
in 43),—44 76 dyafor.[’] 

III. 22, 53 BovaAevoar eripedeorepov, 
yvoh cavtov, dvaxpwov 76 daipornov, diya Geod 
py émrcyeipyons. av yap cvpBovrevon, tobe dre 
péeyav oe Oéder yevéoGar 7 woAdAds zAnyas 
AaBeiv. 

L. xat woAdas wAnyas A. Continuo enim 
subsequuntur kai yap totro Atay Komipov To 
Kuvixg@ raparerdextar d€perOar airov det ws 
ovov xté. — De n=xai cf. i. 6, 32 7 ri ole = 
Stob. flor. 108, 80 xai ré over; i. 11, 23 n — ev 
tals xepoiv—aroaveiy (correxit Richardsius), 
iii. 5, 13 “AmOi cov éxi 7d KAwaptov 
<vooiv>  tywivwy dios  éxi rowvrov 
kataxeioOar (corr. Coraes Kat tyaivwv, quod 
praestat quam <vooév> inserere), iii. 6, 5 
‘O crov8aios aqrrytos: érel yap ovK aywvilerat, 
«i py Orov Kpeioowv éotiv, ubi editor éeé 
scripsit pro 7, rectius Schweighaeuserus kai 
yép cum apographis. Et sic emendandum 
erit iv. 6, 8 és otv otrw wérekas cavToV 
pabeiv ; viv odxt dvw Kdtw; Tovr’ ~xre epi 6 
éo7rovoakas ; ov pavOavew, wore GAvTos €lvar— ; 
ubi in S legitur kai pavOavew, in quo 7 
pavOavew latet. 


TIT. 22, 59 rayv av 6 rowdros (sc. 
Diogenes cum febri fortiter colluctans) 
evexdheoey TO bed —. (recte; Elterus) éi 
tive yap éyxadéoe ; OTL evoynpmovel, OTL KaTn- 
yopet, Ort Aapmporépay eridetxvutar Tiv aperny 

ayia - 
THY EAVTOD ; 

Vetat antecedens futurum éyxadéoer cum 
Eltero scribere ti xaryyope ;, neque magis 
placet 6re peyadnyopet quod Reiskius, vel ore 
<ov> xatnyope ; quod editor coniecit, qui 
etiam de novo vocabulo xadAuyopet vel 
Num quis dubitabit 
OTe Kaptepel ;! 


xadXonyopet cogitavit. 


corrigere oT. evoynpovel ; 
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Cf. i. 26, 12 wis eowmas, ras éxaprépes ; 
ii. 16, 13 et 14 — Kai pip eyxddre. ri odv; 
> “07 aOr , > LN , 
évrav0d cor ovdev Sedwxev; ov dedwxé cor 
Kaprepiav KTE. ; 


IIT. 22, 69 — py wor’ arepioracrov elvar 
Set tov Kunxdv <,> ddov mpds tH dtaxovia 
Tov Geod, ériporrav avOpwmros Suvayevov — ; 


Comma addidi. 


ITT. 22, 101 péuryrar yap ore 7d yxelpov 
dvayxn vikaoOar tmd Tov Kpeirrovos, Orov 
xeipov éort, TO S€ Twudriov TOV TOAAGY xEtpoy, 
To dabevéerrepov Tov ioxvpotépwr. 

L. 10 8 €<v> cwparwv. Cf. iv. 5, 34 — 

‘ » , , , »¥ 
Kal ovre tUpavvos KwAvoe pe OeAovTa ovte 
bY , » e ‘ ‘ o ¥*f) « > , 

eoroTys ovTE ot ToAXOL Tov Eva ov 6b icyupd- 
Tepos Tov dobeverreEpov. 


»)* . a al , 
III. 23, 2 of aOdAotvres zpGrov Kpivovew 
, . , =~ ¢ am a 
tives evar OeAovow, 18’ ovtw Ta EENS ToLotow. 
— otTws eipyoes Kai éri tov texvav. (3) & 
TEKTWY, ToLadTa e€ers* el YaAKeEvs, TOLAdTA. 


L. «i réxtwv, Toatra <ta> Eqs: TE. 


ITT. 23, 19 ‘onjpepov pov rodAG rAcloves 
nkovoav. ‘vai, wodAoi.’ 


L. ‘vai, rodX@.’ 


IIT. 23, 27 @irdcodos 8 éx’ daxpoacw 
mapakaXe ; [—] Ovxi 8 ds 6 HAvos aye aidrds 
ef éavtov—rtors dpeAnOynoopevors ; 

Lineolam inclusi; non enim interlocutor 
rogat ‘num ad se audiendum advocabit 
philosophus ?’ quod a disputatione alienum 
est, sed rogat Epictetus ‘num vocat 
philosophus ?’ 


IIT. 23, 36 ovdéy zpotpertixwrepov 7) otav 
6 A€ywr eudaivy Tots dxovovow OT xpelav 
avTOv EXEL. 

av, quod inepte post ovdé& a recentiore 
manu, quae etiam 7 scripsit pro 7, additum 
est, recepit Schweigh. vertitque: ‘ Nihil 
magis ad hortandum scilicet facit, quam 
cum is, qui dicit, auditoribus significat, sibi 
illis opus esse!’ in quo Wolfium secutus esse 
videtur, qui in his eipwvetay agnoscebat. 
Sed qui locus hie ironiae? Suspicor: otd 
<d> mpotpemtixwrepov KTE. 


. sp R 

III. 24, 51 — "Eza6Aov otv ovdev; od 8e 
fnreis Exabdov avdpi ayabe peilov tod Ta Kaha 
Kal Sikata Tparrew ; 


L. "Exa6Aov otv ovdev ;—Sd O€ Kré. 


ee a > ; 
TIT. 24, 75 ‘8otAos ends ef ex’ enor yap 
> a , , G r a ‘ ‘ 
éoTt kwAvoal oe dudyewv ws Gees, ex’ enol TO 
3 - ; ; 
dveval o€, TO Tarewovv' otav Gédw, zadw 
: ; ee eee 
evppaivyn Kal petewpos Topevy eis “AOijvas. 
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Sive cum Uptono, qui in aoristo, subse- 
quente praesenti tazewoiv, offendisse vide- 
tur,! dvévac Mavis—quamquam ‘dimittere’ 
apud nostrum est ddetvar—, sive cum Wolfio 
interpretaris ‘indulgentius habere,’ res 
eodem redit: inter res tristes rei laetae 
locus non est. Lege amav; cf. 72 6 ioxupd- 
repos KUptos av Hv Avrjoat airov. 


TIT. 24, 101 ay p’ exet réurys, drov kata 
gvow dueLaywyy otk éotw avOpwrwy, KTé. 
L. avOpu7rw. 
: 


‘ a , a 
III. 26, 7 ov & ddcdxAnpos avOpwros xeipas 
éxwv Kat mddas epi Apod Sédotxas otTws ; odK 
dvrXeiv Svvacat, od ypddew KTE. ; 
Distinguendum videtur —dédorxas ; otrws 
oix d. 8. xré. ; Cf. ili, 13, 19 éyo otv—péAAw 
, , ¢ , > , ‘ 
xaOymevos KAalew OTe povos amedelpOnv kat 
épnpos ; ovTws ovk datpdxia e€w, od ooddv ; 
ii. 24, 53 otrws obdérore tavoe matdiov dv 
vytiov ; lil. 26, 25 et 26 GAAG cxedos pev 
6AoKAnpov Kai xpnoyrov Ew eppipeévov Tas TIs 
cipwv avaipnoetat Kai Képdos wynoerar, oe & 
ovdeis, GAAG was Cyutav. (malirn Cypiav ;) odtws 
ovde kuvds Svvacat xpetav tapacyeiv ovd’ adex- 
, mints Witeras) iv. & 28 
tpvovos ; (pro; non recte Elterus) iv. 8, 28 
- > > a N Se 2). a iv. O 9 
otTWS OUK GpKEl Gor TO pydev GAyeiv—; iv. 9, $ 
o 29% »” * , > , ” 
ovTws ovdev GAAO 7) Keppa aroAAVovow avOpw- 
TOL ; 


IV. 1, 22 —kat ddpa tH prcovon wépre Kai 
deirar Kal xAaier, madw O€ pixpa ednuepjoas 
(Elterus -cdons, sed Schw. recte vertisse 
videtur ‘exiguo usus successu’) ézatperat. 
(23) wAnv cat tore mois fend’ exOvpety 7 
poBetaar otros éevOepiar elye. 

In his, cum praesertim in MS. complura 
rescripta sint, de certa emendatione prorsus 
desperandum esse videtur ; tenendum tamen 
est verba yd’ éxbupeiv  doBetoGar non 
pendere ab éAevOepiav, cum totum capit zepi 
eAevbepias agat, i.e. de libertate qualem philo- 
sophi intellegunt, vera illa et absoluta, non de 
hoc illudve faciendi non faciendi potestate 
(Elterus : zAnv cai tore tws <Tou> pd’ ex. 
} . otros éeXevOepiay «iye). Requiritur haec 
fere sententia : ‘quomodo liber erat, cuius 
animi status a voluntate penderet puellae 
modo aversae nunc placatioris ?=aAqv Kai 
TOTE TWS, UNO EvOvpELV 7) PoBetaGar <KUptos>, 


1 Meritone offenderit nolim iudicare ; loci tamen 
duo, quos mihi notavi, facili negotio emendari 
possunt: ii. 18, 6 thy axpaciay cov rérpopas, émnu- 
tnoas (-kas), iv. 1, 87 &ptacPai—kaberciv—exBddrdAew 
(-Badeiv)—agetvar. Conferatur tamen ii. 15, 19 7d 
iv, 7d 5ed€a0a, Td HuyadevOjvat, Td meiv papuakor, 
Td yuvaikds apaipebiivar, Td Téxva dppava KaTadimeiy, 
iv. 1, 46 eborabjoa, evdaimovica, mavra ws OéAret 
moeiy uh KwAvEedOa, uh avayKalerbat, 66 Ziv Se Kal 
anobaveiy ; 70 Tod amobaveiv Kal Tod BederOa. 
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obros éXevbepiav elye ;’ De xvpios cum inf. cf 
iii. 24, 72). 


IV. 1, 111 Tavryny ri perérnv ewler eis 
éomépav pederav de ard TOV pixpoTatwr, ad 
TwV evernpeacToTaTwy apédpevos, ard yxUTpAs, 
amd totnpiov. 0 ovtws émt yiTwvdpiov tpdo- 
e\Ge (Meibomius recte rpdeAGe), éxi xvvdpiov, 
KTE. 

Quamquam possis quidem sic interpungere 
—pererav ede dro Tov pikpoTarwy—apéd- 
pevos—, «0 ovrws xré., tamen cum in Epic- 
teteis nusquam occurrat «7@ ovrws post par- 
ticipium (apédpevos), praestabit corrigere 
ap£apevous, cf. i. 18, 18 eSec—peAcrav eri trav 
puxpav Kal dm’ éxeivwy dpyopevos SdiaBaivew 
émi ra pectw. Pergitur et illic per impera- 
tivum in singulari ‘xe@adiy adyd.’ ‘ ofnoe’ pn 
deve. 


IV. 1, 112 zavrayxot repiBrEpas drdppupov 
dd ceavtov. Kadbnpov Ta Soypata, yn Te Tpoonp- 
TNTAL TOL TOV OV TOY, KTE. 

Verbum zepiBdérew cuius nonnisi mediae 
formae in Epicteteis inveniuntur, quasnam 
partes hic agat non plane dilucet (Schw. 
vertit ‘ Ubi oculis omnia collustraris, abjice 
abs te quae tua non sunt’); sin memineri- 
mus quid Stoicus de externis sentiat—corti- 
cem esse, dAoor’'s ut ait Mare. Antoninus 
xii. 2 (‘O Oeds wavra Ta HyepoveKa yupva Tov 
tAucav dyyelwy kal PAowy Kat Kabappdtwv 
épa.—’Eav 5€ cat ob rovro ébicys rover, TOV 
Tod Trepioracpov GeavTod Tepiaipyces. ‘“O 
yap pi Ta Tepixeiueva, Kpeddia Spor, ov ye 
éoOnra Kat oixiav cal ddgav Kai Thy ToadTyVv 
repiBodryv Kai oxnviyv Oewpevos, doxoAncerat ; 
Cf. etiam c. 8 Tupva trav hrowyv GedoacGat Ta 
airwwdy) —, vix dubium erit quin corrigen- 
dum sit epi 8 |Aepas.” 

IV. 1, 131 airy <> 600s éx’ edevdepiav 
dye, airy povn draddayn Sovreias, [povy] 76 
Suvnbivai wor’ eiweiv é€ OAns Wuxis TO 

dyov 5€ p’, & Zed, xré. 
povy (=povyy, cf. iv. 1, 174 done=don 7%) ita 
transponendum esse puto ut suum tribuatur 
A COR °” ega , a 2 9 9 , 
TH 650, hempe : avrn 660s povn, i) éx’ EXevepiav 
aye, avTN pOvn KTE. 

IV. 3, 9 ddd’ od Kkpavydlw, drov amperes 
GAN’ odk dvacricopat, drov pr Set. 

L. xpavyaow. De forma activa cf. iii. 

’ 

IV. 5, 5 otdev odv GAAo nOeArev 7) TO tdtov- 
ri 8’ ott TovTo; ovx iva Kw obtds Twa Kata 

2 Conferatur Postgatii emendatio in Xen. Hell. 


ii. 3, 31 amo[BJAéme: (Class, Rev. xi. (1897) 1, 
p. 22). 
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diow toito yap aAdAdrtpiovy GAA’ srus 
éxetvwy Ta dia rowovvTwv, ws avtots doxet, 


aitos pndev Hrrov kata piow ef Kai dueEaker 
povov TA GUTOU TOWY pos TO KaKElvoUS ExXELV 
xara pvow. 

In loco corrupte tradito varieque a viris 
doctis tractato auctoris sententia restitui 
mihi videtur, si 7 (pro quo editor twa 
scripsit) cum «wy iungitur: ody iva Kwyrat 
ovros kata vow. Quid sit KxweicOa Kara 
gvow, apparet e ii. 20. 18 otrws icyupdv tt 
kat avixntov éorw 4 dvots  avOpwrivn’ Tus 
yap Svvarar dumedos py apreAtkds KweioOat, 
GXX’ edaixas,  éAala madAw py edaixds — ; 
(19) od rotvuy odd’ avOpwrov oldv te mavTeAws 
amokéoa Tas KwWhoes Tas dvOpwriKds, Kal ot 
arokoTTopevot Tas ye TpoOupmias Tas THY avbpwv 
aroxowacbar ov divavra. Cf. etiam iii. 3, 2 
mépuxe 5¢ aca Wyn — pos TO ayabdv dpe- 
kTikws kwetoGar xré. Verum utut haec sunt, 
quomodo in ultimis verbis povoyv ta abrod 
Tov 7.7. K.€ K. Gvow acquieverunt viri 
docti? Nam Schweighaeuseri quidem inter- 
pretatio — vertit enim: ‘modo quoad in 
ipso esset, elaborans ut illi quoque ex Naturae 
praescripto se gererent’ — manifesto falsa 
est: quid enim apertius quam opponi inter 
se éxe(vwv Ta ldva roLovvTwy et aiTds — povor 
? Itaque post TOW per 





‘ “ae a 
TA QvuTov TOWYV : 


comma distinguendum esse videtur, in 
ceteris lacuna statuenda, in hunc fere 
modum explenda <pydév diradepdpevos > 


x ‘ > , »” ‘ , 
TpOs TO KAKELVOUS eXelv KaTa duow. 


TV. 5, 29 kat TloAuvetkn 70 

. > »” a ~ . , 4 A 
memounkos ovk dAXo 7} TovTO TO Soypa, TO TeEpt 
tupavvidos, Td Sdypa TO Tepi puyHs, Ore TO pev 
ETXATOV TWV KAKWV, TO O€ peyioToV TOV ayabur. 


’"EreoxA€a 


Interpunge — ovx dAdo 7 roto: 70 déypa [, ] 
TO 7. T. 


TV. 7, 21 ef avT@ oupBaive ; < érapyxia, 
émitpory.> py te ovv Kal ddypa, olov det 
érapxiav ; my Tt ovv Kal TO yppobar éxitpory. 

Membra disiecta! <ézapyia, éxitpory. > 
addidit editor, cetera ut erant reliquit. 
Quae quamvis inepta sint, quamvis turbata, 
tamen tam lucide dilucet quid senserit 
philosophus, —totiens enim, ut complura alia, 
etiam hoc auditoribus suis ad taedium usque 
inculcavit,—ut si non ipsis verbis, tamen 
quantum ad sententiam, fieri non possit quin 
ita sit locutus: réatré cupBaiver; éxitpori ; 
4) Te Ov Kal ddypa, olov de; érapxia. ; py Te 
otv Kal 7d ypyobar <tais gavraciats Kara 
gvow ;>. Postquam ultima verba perierunt, 
in perditorum locum successit éretpory (-7). 
Possis etiam supplere <qavracias ds de>, 
coll. iv. 6, 34 ob & eiep rats dAnBetats ovdevds 
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GAXov mehpovtixas <> yxpyoews olas det 
gavracwy, xté. Conferatur etiam iv. 6, 25 
(ubi xaé includo) zepi dpyas éorovddkacr, ob 
epi Sdypara: [kai] wept mAotrov, od epi tiv 
xpnow tov davtaciov. 


IV. 8, 27 ‘éyw daaOys cis Kai ardapaxos: 
py ayvocire, & avOpwrot, dre tudv KvKwmevwv 
Kal GopvBovpévwv mept Ta pndevos aka povos 
eyo aryAAaypat Taons Tapaxis.’ 

Schweigh. kuxwuévwv pro komwpevwv. Tu- 
tius videtur verbum Epicteteum restituere ; 
in mentem mihi venit xddvvwpevwr, vide 
indicem et cf. i. 6, 29 ri p’ exorynoe i 
tapage 7 Ti ddvvnpov davetrac; Possis etiam 
Kavinpevwv, Cf. 13 dua th otv—dvidoi pe oi 
Weyovres ; TL TO aitiov TavTNS THS Tapayys ; 


IV. 11,17 «i 8 trrov co remorevxe 7 
pois, TEprewpas avTov Kal atnueAnTov ; 

Reiskius <dopnktov > 
dpovoréXevrov requirimus, ut par est, ad 
praecedentis verbi  similitudinem propius 
accedet—deparevrov, cf. i. 19, 5 tov ovov ot 
Geparevw; ili. 22, 33 ipyenovixdv—darnpéAnrtov 
kai aGeparrevtov. 


> € +} 
QuUTOV RT<é.3; @& 


7 . ° , > . - 
Fragm. i. (i. f.) worepov otvy 6 avOpwros 
a. 24? e a a , a ee * 

aitds ef’ abrod meromobai cor doxet Caov 7 
‘ , tar ‘ 
mpos Kowwviav ;—<IIpos Kowwviav. >— Yo 
, « ‘ a , ’ » ‘ 
tivos;—Yro THs dvoews-—Tivos ovoys Kal 
a , ‘ » + 
mas Stoikovons Ta GAa Kal méTEpov ovoyns 7) 
py, TadTa ovKETL dvayKatov ToAUTpayyjLoVvELY ; 
, ee 
L. worepov <povo>ovons xré. Cf. Diss. 
i, 12 init. 


Fragm. xxix. [Ex tod ’Emuxryrov éyxepr 
Siov. | 

Mydevos ovtws év mavtt mpovoe, ws TOD 
dodadots: adodaréotepov yap tod A€yew TO 
ovyav’ édv b€ TO A€yey, doa diya Eorar vod Kai 
Woyou...... 

Cur Gesneri coniecturam éav pro éayv 
receperit editor, non receperit eiusdem Adyou 
pro Woyov (quod consequens erat) ratio latet ; 
quid enim uno illo verbo proficimus, si reliqua 
omnia aeque atque antea sensu carent, quin 
etiam lacuna statuenda est? Quod ad 
ultima verba pertinet, emendatio est in 
promptu; in his enim nihil latet nisi diya 
éraivov kai Woyov. Cum autem apud Stobaeum 
(flor. 35, 10*) continuo sequatur ex Enchiridio 
apitis 33 sectio 14 (dréotw S5é 7d odd xré.) 
nullo praeposito lemmate nisi quod unus 
codex Br, qui omisit hoc de quo agimus 
fragmentum, pro lemmate addidit ‘’Exucry- 
tov, Vix possum quin hoc lemma ad nostrum 
fragmentum transponendum esse putem, 
quod fragmentum is qui codicem Br exaravit, 
postquam lemma “Emryrov scripsit, per 
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errorem transiluit, pergens ad Ench. 33, 14. 
Nam hoe fragmentum, cui vel maxime locus 
est in Stobaei capite quod agit epi Bpaxv- 
Aoyias, plus quam veri simile est ex Epicteti 
aliquo sermone esse desumptum, cum eadem 
res, sed latius, tractetur in eodem Enchiridii 
capite 33, sect. 2 cal cowry Td todd éoTw 
~ i i a ‘ > 3 id , 
 AaAcioOw 7a dvayKaia at d: 6ACywv. oraviws 
S€ mote Katpov mapaKxadotvros emi 7d eye, 
heLov peév, GAAG repi obdevds TOV TYYOVTWY-— 
padiora d& ya) rept avOpdruv Weywv 7) érawav 
}) ovykpivwv. Qua collata sectione suspicio 
oritur aliquid illic deesse atque sic fere 
legisse Stobaeum : édr 5¢ 75 A€yewv < evxarpov >, 
doa dixa éraivov xai Yoyov. De suppresso 
verbo 7 post édv cf. Diss. i. 1, 32 droOavetv 
pe det. €i On, AroOvnoKw Kav per’ dALyov, viv 
dpita—, era tore teOvygopar, vel, si tibi 
non probatur C. Schenkelii correctio xav pro 
kai, i. 25, 18 xamvov rerotnkev év TH OiKypatt ; 
av peérpiov, pevws av Aiav mwoddvy, é€pxopat. 
De audiendo verbo ‘Xéye’ (dca diya ez.) 
cf. Ench. 47 xav doxjoal rote mpds Tovov 
GeAys. Geavtd wai pa Tors é&w. Notandum 
praeterea illud ééya, quod Epicteto proprium 
est. 


Quamquam, ut fere fit, saepius mihi accidit, 
ut quae emendasse mihi visus essem, inspecta 
Schweighaeuseri editione ab  aliis iam 
correcta cognoscerem, tamen breviter ea 
enotare quam silentio premere satius putavi, 
cum praesertim essent quae tantam eviden- 
tiam prae se ferrent, ut fugisse editorem 
potius viderentur, quam consulto ab eo esse 
praeterita. Ea itaque haec sunt: p. 43, 5 
Tore <tov> gevyew Uptonus.—p. 72, 21 
pavdave ovdd\oyiopov Salmasius (recte: 
monentis enim esse verba, non opprobrantis, 
tam ex ipso contextu apparet quam ostendit 
numerus singularis ovAAoywpov ; conceditur 
philosophia sed non sine contemptu quodam 
et commiseratione : ‘miserum aliquem syl- 
logismum discere licebit, dum ne ultra.’ At 
opprobrantis erat dicere: od pavOavers ovd- 
Aoytopots, qua forma plurali inutilis copia 
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indicaretur).—p. 72, 24 fyyvuta. "Exeivw det 
Aéyev Upt.—p. 108, 19 rod dvridikov 
Schweigh.—p. 109, 3 4 éxeiva: (Schweigh. 
per comma distinxit).—p. 145, 6 xai<to> 
ra pev Schw.—p. 152, 5 otroe [ot] pavexoi 
rovo. Schw.— p- 163, 6 t{ ov odrov Upt.— 
p- 177, 18 rotrov 8 ob yaderdrepae [ai] 
"Epwies xat [owai[;] e&yyepov xabevdovra— 
kat 6 olvos <<;> Schw.—p. 180, 1 &aBov 
Wolfius in versione ‘caperem garum’ ; 
‘probabilis coniectura’ Schw.—p. 194, 8 
ayo 6 Schw.—p. 207, 3 éxdorwv ; Schw.— 
p- 224, 13 dmynyayev. Tis xré. Schw.—p. 263, 
4 ‘idod éxeivos: taira KodAvpia Kayo exw.’ 
Schw.—p. 266, 10 xara tiv &voracw ravTnv: 
Schw.—p. 274, 24 rwaxidia éxovra, turAdpia ; 
Kal tovtos KpaBarriov éroudoac; Schw. 
(xat rovros = ‘etiam his’ sicuti ante (10) 
puerperae uxori).—p. 280, 3 interpungatur 
cum Schweighaeusero vai: kai dpy@v Kal tydv 
sine signo rogandi; cf. p. 369, 3 ‘ OéAes 
apxas ;’ pepe, kal movovs.—p. 280, 8 wore éav 
go. d0&p, Tov Gedv oor, brépHov, (= per Deum, 
differ) Schw.—p. SL], 23 xat ATrEyul TaAw 
éxeivw Soxodv: Kai LavTds pov totto 7d epyov 
jv, tpvelv tov Geov Schw.—p. 329, 23 Ilds 
A€yets mpooxatatagar; Aut cum Corae 
<td> zp. scribendum est (cf. p. 92, 17 ré 
deyets TO Swxparys; p. 284, 11 ri déyets TO 
éraiverov; p. 398, 3 Td eyes TO enol ;), aut 
Ilas A€yets tpoorxataragéy ; (Schw.) Cf. p. 350, 
4 Nov obv éué ev td Gopi Bw rovtw duekdyew ;— 
Ti A€yets Gop’ Bw ;—p. 330, 18 od cuvepyods 
ddduxev ; ov« [ai] aicOyoes ; cum manu cor- 
rectrice Se Schw.—p. 358, 20 ola xrjots 
<ovtws> avadaiperos Salmasius et Comes 
Shaftesburiensis.—p. 364, 7 eptepydpmevos 
Knpicow Kat éyw* ‘pn TAaVGCOe, avopes, — 
ovdevos Tredpor tua é€re;’ Idem sensit Schw. 
qui interrogandi signum posuit post Aeyo ; 
De re cf. p. 378, 5-15.—p. 365, 21 mp 
mapéBynv [;| t&v mpos KoAakelav; Schw. post 
mapeBnv comma scripsit, quod tamen melius 
abest; cf. p. 366, 8 my mapéBny trav zpos 
evpotay ; 
A. J. KRONENBERG. 
Rotterdam. 


NOTES ON THE EROTICI GRAECTI. 


(Continued from page 23.) 


HELIODORUS. 


1.4 Kai fv Sons otK extds TO ‘ywvopmevov 
dovrevew 6 apxwy épaivero x.t.X. 


It seems impossible to make any good 





sense of d0éys odx éxtos, and Bekker proposes 
to omit otc. This would give the very 
suitable meaning of rapa ddgav or rapddo€ov, 
but how did ov« get in? Can it stand for 
yoov, a word of which H. is decidedly fond ? 
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1. 7 4 Kal abro Eumvouy pernyOa To ayadpa 
1a THs KOpys im’ dyporxias eixaLov. 

dua THs Kopyns seems often misunderstood. 
It cannot be joined with eixafov as though 
dia meant by reason of: that would be da 
tiv kopynv. H. does not confuse the uses. 


dia. THs Kopys can only mean in the person of 


the girl. Cf. such a passage as Plat. Rep. 
607 D Grav &’ ‘Opypov Oewpps airyy (2.€. 
poetry). 

1. 19 rpoonxew iyovpevos Tov ovrw b7 KaAds 
éEnyovpevov K.T.A. 

Bekker again proposes simply to omit 
ovrw 57, but who would insert such words 
for nothing? Perhaps they are out of their 
place and should precede zpooyjxev, being 
more or less explained by what follows. 

Just before should we read cite ypyudrwv 
<iwv> veuyoiws? H. is however fond of 
understanding the parts of elvat. 


Ib. rv xopynv... tv Svvarov éuavtd pe 
Sotva: BéAtiov rapa Tov Kowod AaBely Hyodpac 
kai yap evnbes tHv aixpddwrov Biacdpevov 
dkovrey te tov didwy daiverba dvarparro- 
pevov. 

I do not find any difficulty raised about 
the last sentence, but it seems so incredibly 
weak and pointless that I cannot suppose it 
to be right. He wishes to have the girl 
formally granted him by general vote, for 
after using force to her it would be silly to 
go against the wishes of one’s friends. 
What sense is there in this? Perhaps we 
should insert a negative. After not using 
violence to her it would be silly to do 
violence to the wishes of one’s friends. If 
he has spared her Bia, a fortiori he will 
spare them. 

Read also duvarév <év>, for dvvarov cannot 
stand alone. So in 5. 12 60a xai aireiv olde 
xaXov, we need xadov <ov>. 

Half a dozen lines below one would think 
xdpw or évexa should be added to govern 
xpetas and omopas. 

29 ob yap émitpépew (1.€. by) aire 
ouprdakjvat Tors woAeulors GAAA Siadpavar of 
THY LaXNV. 

For oi, which can hardly be right, I 
suggest wo. of is condemned not only by 
the weakness of sense, but by the hiatus. 

6 ratra S& eLeorar wal peta taira 
<dva>yryvecke | 

2.16 ‘Kat «lye Gol Tarepes (parents) cioiv 
droxpuwat.’ TiS be dpohoyovons Kal ‘ei mote 
joav’ cimovorns, ‘ ovKovy Tov TaTépa cou TEOvy- 
kevar vouile’ Edeye. 
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‘I have parents if ever I had’ is devoid 
of sense and cannot be defended by Homer’s 
et zor’ éyv ye, Homeric in phrases as H. 
often is. The other explanation (Coraes), 
which makes the words a wish, breaks down 
on the consideration that in that case the 2 
should at any rate be ei elev, if even that is 
possible Greek for ‘I hope I have.’ Ce ertainly 
ei Hoav is not: it could only mean here ‘I 
wish I had, but I haven't” I conjecture 
that «i is a mistake for 6m, perhaps facili- 
tated by ei occurring in the previous line. 


2.18 trav réppav . . . doa yi émipopy- 
CavrTes. 

Should 6ca be ds? The only use of doa 
in which it is quoted as=ds is really very 
different, e.g. Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 15 ixavds . 
vuKti doarep Nuépa xpjoba, and so often in 
Xenophon. But possibly we should be 
correcting MHeliodorus himself, not his 
— 


. 21 Oavpacas 6 Krjpey “EXAnv be’ elrev 
6 pick ) woOev’; & dé ‘ovre “EAAnr ore 
févos, GAN’ évredbey Aiyirrus.’ 

6 gévos cannot be right, because (1) the 
man is spoken to, (2) the answer shows that 
éévos had been used in the question anti- 
thetically to “"EAAnv. 7 has been suggested 
for 6. This gives us three alternatives, 
whereas ovre-ovre shows that only two were 
put. The answer also shows that the only 
possible third alternative would be Aiyvrtos, 
and therefore the generality of zo6ev is very 
unlikely. Without much confidence I should 
suggest "EAAnv b¢ <el>, elwev, } Eévos robev; 
With that the answer seems perfectly to fit. 
Perhaps 4 got out of its place, and then 6 
was added. 

2.26 No doubt many ways might be 
thought of in which we could get rid of dzd 
in the verse 

ixvos deipamevos am’ éiotdxvos mapa Neidov. 
The easiest and slightest change I can think 
of is to read dpa (dp’), making the two lines 
a question, as for instance in the oracle 
Herod. 1. 66 ’Apxadinv p’ aireis ; 


2. 29 ravry tH yvouy tiHeuar should surely 
be ravry THv yvopunv TiHepa. 


2.31 moreiw 5€ ce wavra éureducew Ta 
optAnpeva. 

Ta optAnpueva is explained to be ‘ what has 
passed between us,’ ‘the matter of our 
dutAia,’ but I cannot find any parallel. The 
sense of trite, much used, etc. is very 
different. Did not H. write dpodoynueva, 
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that you will keep the agreement? If oy 
fell out after oA, as it well might, apoAnueva 
would naturally become dpuAnpéva. So in 
fragment 181 (Kock) of Eupolis one MS. 
appears to have opoyet for dpodoyet. Ch. 
below on 7. 15. 


3. 5 (end) adAXov zpos aAAnv xpetav TE Kal 
Sudvovav 6vras Should of course be zpos with 
datives. So in 9. 12 read zpos Oepaeia... 
ovras. 


3. 11 (speaking of a man obviously ill at 
ease) dare kat tov XapixAéa Kafewpaxora add’ 
4 TO dvwiparov yovx mpds pe cimeiy ‘ Kal 
rovrov Baakavos eldev 6bOadpL0s.’ 

For the very obscure aX’ 7 Bekker men- 
tions that 87 (Coraes) and atrod have been 
conjectured. Naber in his valuable article 
on Heliodorus in Mnemosyne N.S. 1 sug- 
gests dnAady. But add’ 7 occurs again a 
page or two further on in Ch. 12 ddd’ 4 ai 
aitos fo.wxa tov moAAGv elvat, where it has 
also been altered, and it is most unlikely to 
be a corruption in both places. I cannot 
help connecting the add’ 7 Kai airds of the 
second with ddd’ 7 and xai rodrov in the first 
and wondering whether (cf. on 1. 19 above) 
a\X’ 7 has not got out of its place, and ought 
not to be put immediately before xai rodrov. 
Of its syntactical history and meaning I 
should not be sure. 


3.14 For raira pev, & Oeadrare, pewiyxas 
Coraes wrote tatra pe k.7.X. 

pe does seem needed, but, as per is quite 
in place too, why not put pe before the verb, 
where the reason of its loss is plain ? 

Compare this use of pv with punPyon at 
the beginning of 2. 32, where I think 
pabjoe has been suggested. 


Ib. (of Homer) atros pev 7d tdiov ov 
Aeywr, GAN’ ode woAW 7) yévos dvopdluwv, Tov dé 
éyvwxdtwv TO Tept TO Tapa mdGos (a hairy 
thigh) eis dvopa kparnodvruv. 

The last word can hardly be right, and 
mapatpeavrwy has been proposed, but the 
words are far too unlike. Paley in more 
than one note on Aeschylus (e.g. P.V. 2) 
has noted a tendency for p to get added in 
Greek writing to some other consonants (Bp 
for 8 and so on). If we might suppose that 
to have happened here, we arrive very easily 
at katacrnoavtwr, Which is a fairly applicable 
word. They ‘made a name’ of it. 


4.3 of peév dy Oearal, perewpos amas emi TO 
BeAXov Kal dywvias avapertos, eyo S€ Kai 
tAéov, are On por ws mardds trepppovrilew 
™ponpnwevw. 
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One’s first idea is that such a sentence 
must be very imperfect through omissions. 
On looking closer it is clear that dzas is in a 
sort of apposition to of Oearai (as was, ot 
moAAoi, éviot, etc. often are to plural words) 
and that peréwpos is made to agree with it. 
The comma would be better away. The 
real difticulty is in po... mponpnuevw 
which has no senilaidid at all. + ho 
no instance of zponpypévov as an absolute 
accusative like eipypévor, d0fav, and others ; 
but it would seem legitimate, and I there- 
fore conjecture pou. . . tponpymevov. 


4. 7 Towards the end of this long chapter 
the words xai ras yeipas as Bpoxov érayovra 
TO TpaxyAw diaxpyoacbar Hreide Kal Sudpvvev 
are certainly incomplete. They mean that 
she threatened to destroy herself, but we 
cannot simply insert éavrjv in any of the 
possible places, because we should still have 
at least one hiatus, if not more, such as 
already exists after duaxpyoacba and serves 
as an additional proof of something wrong. 
It would seem therefore that more than one 
word must be missing. 

4.16 &6n ryv amoxpiow 6 T1vOtos. 

Here too one would think something lost, 
but one word will serve, e.g. roumodpevos or 
dovs. 


4. 18 (towards end) yvvatka soveiobar 
should, I think, be y. roumoacOa to match 
amroX\afeiv. 

mowjoGa. would be the middle term be- 
tween the two. 


Ib. He rather resented being bound by 
an oath: od yap émdeifew Exe mpoatperw 
PoBw Tov Kpeittovos Katynvaykacbar vopito- 
pevny. 

TO Kpeirrov Of course=oi xpeirroves, the 
gods, and occurs two or three times in H. 
No doubt éyev should be éywy: the exchange 
is not at all infrequent, and émdetéev 
requires a participle. I am not clear as to 
the meaning of vopiouevnv, thought being 
hardly suitable here. Can it be accustomed ? 
I know no parallel. 


5. 4 As far as I can see, the imperfects 
évérpemev, EuedXev, ererAexe at the beginning 
of the ch. are out of place and should be 
presents. But the corruption, if it is one, is 
very odd. ézerpaywde in 7. 6 ought also, I 
should say, to be éitpaywdet to match the 
épiornor which follows ; but that is a sim- 
pler matter. 


5. 14 ypady yap éfeoro Kai eis pipyua Low 
éxotAaivero. 
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Obviously éxexoiAavro to match éfeoro and 
éyéyparto following. It was not now being 
hollowed out. 


5. 27 (end) zapéorw should, I think, be 


mepieatw. Cf. repiowfe twelve lines above. 


5. 34 eldov... rov peév toa Kai vexpa rpo- 
KELLEVov. 

ioa xai takes the same case after as before 
it. Read vexpov. 


6. 1 wpynv vixrwp coe povoy tiv SeXALav 
> a Son ¥ \ oe: . 
évoxAciv .. . ov b& dpa kat peb” jpepav joba 
Alav, ds Eorxe, TOANpOs. 

One does not see how roApunpds can be 
used ironically in the same sentence in which 
the man’s deA‘a is openly named, and indeed 
the irony would in any case be extremely 
clumsy. The difficulty does not seem to 
have been pointed out. I can only conjec- 
ture that roAynpds is a blunder for aréApnpos, 
which is cited from Galen. This type of 
blunder is well recognised. 


6. 2 d:aropav zpodacews ex Toias 6 Kvijpwv 
}) Tivos Kowwvias <ywooKot>(?) 7 ré werdvOor 
mpos Totvopa THs Oia Lys. 

A few lines below in the words beginning 
5 5& yevvddas there is plainly something lost, 
more than we can attempt to restore. 

Again in 6. 7, instead of reading ofa for 
ort ye as Bekker proposes, I would add a 
verb in the sense of I depart, and at the end 
of 7. 15 a A€yovoa or something similar 
before as od Bovtrorro. 


6. 7 (towards end) as 8) coi dirov, edn. 


as av would be more usual (ay for 6%). 


7.15 8a tov dxav Kab’ Gs dujvoixto Tov 
kAciOpwv 7 GAvars. 

Can a chain be ‘opened’ through holes ? 
We could understand better its being said 
to have been ‘carried’ through them, dcev7}- 
vexto. Cf. on 2. 31 above. 

7. 20 dgéta § éoti rapa cod deidois, eis Ta 
dikava Tov Gv TOOWwY OUTWS expennvrta. 

Saumaise 76 o@ 766, which makes hiatus 
with ovrw and leaves the unintelligible 
dixara. Probably no adjective we could 
substitute for dikaua would be satisfactory. 
Such an expression, for instance, as 7a éryata 
or ta axporata tov cov TdOwv, would hardly 
be Greek. Can H. have written anything 
like eis rade Sta tov cov robwy (Or Kata TOV 
cov 7oOov) ovtws éxueunveia? Plurals like 
mo6wy are sometimes used from Isocrates 
downwards to avoid hiatus. 


7. 21 ef pév ody exes yrwpys Kal Tedelws 
Spacat 76 Epyov. 

yvepny ? 

7. 23 émei 5 éxeivn re... careder Kaya... 
mpoodox® xivdvvov, A€éyew dvayxafopat, pr dy 
Twa émikoupiav TH yevvycdcy .. . erwonceras. 

But she wants him to think of some 
means of helping her, and therefore py 
appears to give exactly the wrong sense, to 
say nothing of the fact that the optative is 
strange. I cannot see how py is possible 
here. In 9. 24 py wav roivavriov can be 
understood in the sense of wy and pajrore as 
suggesting a possibility (Goodwin M.T. $$ 
265-269), and in 5. 2 od pi pavd, though 
certainly not Attic Greek for ‘am I not to 
go crazy?’ (uy parvo), is probably what H. 
wrote. But here it seems difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that yy is somehow a mistake 


for ei. The -wac preceding may account for 
the w: about y and « there is no difficulty. 


7. 24 reravaOw owrov Oeayéryns dodAos dv 
Kal Oputropevos kata Searoivys idias. 

kai may possibly be right as it stands, but 
I incline to think we should either omit it 
or read xat tadta, which H. likes putting 
after the words it refers to (here dotAos dy). 
The first course gives the more logical 
sense. 

Possibly in 8. 13 «ati 789 radra should be 
Kat Tavr’ 707. 

8. 3 (end) Is é6zws = zs really right? 

8. 9 (a fifth through). The comparatives 
Tyuwtépay and eivovoerépay should almost 
certainly be superlatives. The confusion is 
really very common. Cf. above on Ach. 
T. 2. 34. 5. 

Ib. (three-quarters through) od yap 67 
déos tiv evd.aitwpevnv TH pAroyi Kai dodureiv 
Bovdopevnvy. 

There is no construction in this until we 
turn the accusatives into datives. 

8. 11 pydiws potpats kai rad0xyra 7éXet. 

There is nothing to show that Mitscherlich, 
Coraes, Bekker are not satisfied with this 
as a pentameter. Should we read the epic 
kal Te, 1.€. kai 7 adoxnta? Possibly too the 
adverb with wéAc is not right. It is certainly 
unusual and we might read fnidu’ ds. 

8.17 Alyv’rrov re azo oo Eva Tov Kat 

Y 
mepoilovta THv dwvynv .. . Kabevres. 

Two persons are certainly meant. Per- 
haps therefore we should read Aiyvrriov te 
aro opav kal €va Twa Tepoilovta Or ard opav 
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N J ‘ , 
fa xat twa. Coraes rov dé for Tov kat. 
Indeed there are many alternatives. 


9, 19 THV MaXnv ovpdepopevwv. 
rH paxy ! Bekker’s <eis> rijv involves a 
hiatus. 


10. 7 é€nragero needs an av. 


10. 14 75 88 aird Kaddv Kayabov. Probably 
abro b€ TO. 

10. 22 éws dv rotro yivyta. éws being 
until, yévyrat is indispensable. 


10. 30 rév oxeAGv 5é arpaxta oKatpovTwr 
Kal €is KEevOv depovomovvTwy Kal THY HTTAY 
éAvovTwv. 

Can ddvew be properly predicated of an 
animal’s legs? and, even if it can, what is 
the construction of tiv jrrav? One may 
conjecture something like xara (or as Kara) 
tiv trav aXvovtos Or aAvovTt. Possibly 


édvuv. 
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10. 31 (almost at the end) The accusative 


AaBdvra must for grammar’s sake be Aa Bar. 


10. 32 (end) «i 76 diadpavad pe tiv lepoup- 
ylav TAVTWS ADVKTOV, Kept your THS yopynpevns 
oo vuve Ovyatpos keAeve. 

An infinitive seems lost, ‘bid me be sacri- 
ficed.’ It cannot very well be understood. 

More puzzling is the first clause, which 
my books do not call in question. ‘If my 
escaping sacrifice is unavoidable’! One 
would think the editors saw no difference 
between escaping sacrifice and undergoing 
it. The most obvious remedy is to insert a 
py before diadpavar, but the double-negatived 
sentence becomes extremely clumsy. Who 
would say that not escaping was inevitable, 
when he might say ‘escape is impossible’ or 
‘death is inevitable’? Can H. have written 
something like avev«tor, ‘ past praying for’? 
diadpavac seems too apposite to be wrong. 
But a whole line may have been lost. 

H. RicHarps. 


ON OVID, METAMORPHOSES XI. 119-124. 


gaudenti mensas posuere ministri 
exstructas dapzbus nec tostae frugis egentes. 
tum vero, sive ille sua Cerealia dextra 
munera contigerat, Cerealia dona rigebant : 
sive dapes avido convellere dente parabat, 
lammina fulva dapes admoto dente premebat. 


This passage in Ovid seems to be a 
conflate reminiscence of two passages in 
Virgil, viz.— 

Aeneid i. 173, 177-9: 
et sale tabentes artus in litore ponunt..... 
tum Cererem corruptam undis Cerealiaque 

arma 
expediunt fessi rerum, frugesque receptas 
et torrere parant flammis et frangere saxo. 


and Aeneid vii. 108-115: 


corpora sub ramis deponunt arboris altae 
instituuntque dapes, et adorea liba per herbam 
subiciunt epulis (sic Iuppiter ille monebat) 
et Cereale solum pomis agrestibus augent. 
consumptis hie forte aliis, ut vertere morsus 
exiguam in Cererem penuria adegit edendi, 
et violare manu malisque audacibus orbem 
fatalis crusti, patulis nec parcere quadris. 


The resemblance of the Ovidian passage to 
the two in Virgil does not depend mainly on 
the actual words, but rather on the back- 
NO. CLXXV. VOL. XX. 


ground ; and also on the similarity of idea, 
for which it seems in many cases as if a 
different verbal expression had been sought. 
All three passages describe the setting of a 
meal, which is naturally stated most definite- 
ly by Ovid, as in his story there are servants 
to prepare the royal feast with due attention. 
For the change of verbal expression by Ovid, 
compare his DEXTRA contigerat with ‘violare 
MANU (den. vii. 114); AviIDO convellere 
DENTE with (violare) MALIS AUDACIBUS and 
VERTERE MoRSUS (vii. 114, 112) 

The resemblance between the two Virgil- 
ian pieces is of course much closer than that 
between them and the passage in Ovid: the 
latter depends entirely on the chance circum- 
stance of the spreading of a meal and eating; 
whereas both the former passages follow the 
description of a landing upon a ‘desired 
shore’, desired in the one case as a refuge 
from the storm, and in the other as a final 
rest from long wandering by sea. It is 
worth while to quote the lines coming just 
before the two passages.— 


Aen. i. 168-9 : 
hic fessas non vincula naves 
ulla tenent, unco non alligat ancora morsu. 
and Aen. vii. 106: 
gramineo ripae religavit ab aggere classem. 
I 
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For another place where Ovid seems to 
have had two passages of Virgil in mind, 
compare Metamorphoses x. 11-13 :— 


quam satis ad superas postquam Rhodopeius 
auras 

deflevit vates, ne non temptaret et wmbras 

ad Styga Taenaria est ausus descendere porta. 


with Aen. vii. 312 (for the idea) : 





flectere si Superos, Acheronta 


movebo. 


nequeo 


and Aen. x. 39-40 (a word as well as the 
idea) 
nune etiam Manes haec intemptata ma- 
nebat 
sors rerum —movet. 
G. M. Hirst. 


Columbia University. 


CORP. INSCR. LAT. II SUPPL. 5839, ANTH. LAT. EPIGR. 1113. 


qui Tiberina colunt et qui sep|tem ostia 
Nilfi, 
fulsit et in Grais ars tu]a clara uiris, 
dum cithara loqueris septe]m discrimina 
uocum i 
et dulces hilaris das fidibus numeros. 
at nunc funereo tula consona pectine Sexto 
fraternos planctus in |cinit icta chelys. 


These supplements are Mr Buecheler’s, 
who adds the following notes : 


1 s. aliquam feci sententiam cui ostia apta 
essent, conparat Huebnerus Prudentiic. Symm. 
ii 607 [Gangis alit tepidique lauant septem 
ostia Nili]. 3 fere sic Orpheum describit Ver- 
gilius Aen. vi 646 [obloquitur numeris septem 
discrimina uocum]. 5 Sexto nomen proprium 
credo fratris aut amici qui carmine deflerit 
citharoedum. 


The original form of the piece was much 
more like this: 


septem mundus habet stellas, sep]tem oStia 
Nilfus, 
est septem doctis Graeci Ja clara uiris, 
ore sonat cantor septe|m discrimina uocum, 
tu, lyra, septenis d]as fidibus numeros, 


quos nune funereo mela consona pectine 
Sexto 
tot functo lustris in]cinit icta chelys. 
It is no accident that the relics of four 
successive verses contain or suggest the 
number seven. The last two lines are the 
most uncertain, but if I am right the poem 
is an epicedium on one Sextus who died at 
thirty-five : compare C.I.L. vi 10097 (anth. 
epigr. 1111) 19 sq. ‘quot meat in stellis 
Delphin, quot Pegasus ales, | tot mea na- 
tales fata dedere mihi.’ As to u. 1, the 
seven planets are coupled with the seven 
mouths of Nile by Manilius iii 271-4 ‘ oras 
| quas rigat aestiuis grauidus torrentibus 
amnis | Nilus et erumpens imitatur sidera 
mundi | per septem fauces atque ora fugantia 
pontum’; for Scaliger’s interpretation of 
this passage, controverted by Huet, is estab- 
lished by Claud. Stil. iii 135 ‘urbi | quae 
septem scopulis zonas imitatur Olympi.’ 
For u. 4 see Hom. hymn. Merc. 51 érra & 
cupdwvors diwy éravicgato xopdas, Terpander 
frag. 5 Bergk éxrarovw poppryyt véous Kedadry 
couev tuvovs, Hor. carm ii 11 3 sq. ‘tuque, 
testudo resonare septem ! callida neruis.’ 
A. E. Housman. 


NOTES. 


Baccuy.ipEs, V. 140 sqq. (Ed. Jebb). 


Kaié Te Saidadre€as 

€x Adpyvakos wkvmopov 
gitpdy ayxAavoaca, Toy 57 
moip’ eréxAwoer TOTE 

(was Spov auarépas Eupev. 

May we compare here the magic ceremonial of 
the second idyll of Theokritos, where we learn 
that the object burned was wrought in the image 
of the person on whom the magic was to work? 





The commentators on Theokritos (ad loc.) might 
have supplied us with an excellent parallel from 
the ‘Story of the Leech’ in the Jngoldshy Legends, 
which (ni fallor) is taken direct from the Cesta 
Romanorum, No. cii (‘Of the transgressions and 
wounds of the soul’). A method of divination 
sometimes practised was known as Aexavouavreia, 
and consisted in placing waxen images in a Aexdvn 
full of water, which became, as it were, animated 
and sank, thus signifying the destruction of an 
enemy (Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, vol. i. 
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p. 177). Consult, for examples from the customs 
of savage nations, J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough?, 
vol. i. pp. 10 sqg. Some further examples are 
cited in Macculloch’s The Childhood of Fiction 
(1905), pp. 197, 8. 

E. H. BLakENey. 


BaccHYLIDEUM.—A minute error which took its 
rise in the editio princeps has run through all the 
subsequent recensions of Bacchylides. I tacitly 
amended in 1898 the one example which I had 
occasion to quote (C.R. xii p. 716), but the correc- 
tion seems to have escaped notice. In the follow- 
ing passages, ix 39 ’Agwmdy mapa moppupodivar, xi 26 
"AdAgedy mapa KadAipdav, 96 Aodaov mor) KadArpday, 
xvii 119 vaa wapd Aewrdmpvuvov, the prepositions are 
falsely accentuated: they must suffer anastrophe 
and be mapa and wé71. The contrary error orépvos 
7 &ugit at xviii 53, which also I corrected in 1898 to 
aul (C.R. xii p. 74), is now set right in Mr Blass’s 
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third edition by Mr W. G. Headlam, who has 
similarly amended the BddAwow &udi of xix 7. 
A. E. Housman. 


* 
On Horace, Epodes V. 29-31. 


Abacta nulla Veia conscientia 
ligonibus duris hamum 
exhauriebat. 

In all editions and translations that I have seen, 
the first line is taken to mean ‘deterred by no 
scruples of conscience.’ I have never read the line 
in that way, but as I seem to be in a minority of 
one I propound my view with diffidence. Does it 
not mean ‘excluded from no complicity,’ ¢.¢. ad- 
mitted to full knowledge of their nefarious secrets ? 
Certainly there is nothing in the usage of ‘abigo’ 
—as displayed in the new Thesaurus—or in that of 
‘conscientia,’ to make this interpretation inadmis- 
sible. Is it not rather more likely that ‘consci- 
entia’ has this simple meaning here? 


W.R. Harpie. 


REVIEWS. 


RUTHERFORD’S 4 CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF ANNOTATION. 


(Scholia Aristophanica, Vol. III.) 


A Chapter in the History of Annotatton, 
being Scholia Aristophantca, Vol. III. 
By Wituiam G. RutHerrorp, Formerly 
Head-Master of Westminster. London: 
Maemillan & Co., 1905. 8vo. Pp. xii+ 494. 
25s. net. 


Ir is common enough to meet with works of 
research that are mines of facts uninformed 
by originality or the generalizing reason. 
It is common enough too to meet with bril- 
liant disquisitions, ingenious, stimulating, pro- 
vocative, but unsustained with the solid work 
of the sapper and the miner. Such work as 
Dr. Rutherford’s is too often a mere matter of 
desire. Anyone who should pass it by, 
suspicious of its title and its bulk, as if it 
were but provender for the grammarian, 
would miss what will repay study in many 
other ways. This is no lumber for the 
shelves of the professional Grecian: it 
abounds in hints, parallels deftly insinuated, 
allusions half concealed and half revealed to 
educational problems of the present day, and 
tosum up in one sentence the impression it 
leaves upon the mind, it is a book which 
every one interested in classical learning, 
every one anxious for the improvement of 
education, every one studious of our country’s 


future welfare, should read himself, should 
reflect on, and should discuss with all his 
friends. For it is indeed a notable ingred- 
ient that should do somewhat to leaven the 
mass of thought fermenting to-day in England 
ready to result in what strange amalgam of 
old and new, of practical and intellectual, 
who can prophesy ? 

Yet the partisan of any view who turns 
to Dr. Rutherford as to a sure ally will find 
his hopes surely blighted. Perhaps he goes to 
canvass this new comer for his vote on the 
side of Greek and scholarship. It is a whole- 
some drubbing—if that be not too rude a 
word for the mellow gentleness of persuasive 
exhortation which is habitual with the author 
—that he gets for his presumption. He is 
told that the Atticists ruined the Greek 
language, that Greek was made a dead lan- 
guage by the perverse folly which denied 
cosmopolitan or Hellenistic Greek to be fit for 
the educated to use, that men live in a gim- 
crack world who persist in an obsolete ortho- 
graphy instead of spelling as they speak, 
that it did a vast deal of harm when it was 
taught that for learning Greek it was in- 
dispensable to imitate the ancients, assiduous- 
ly studying what they had been good enough 
to write out for others’ advantage. 
oe 
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Or perhaps our partisan fondly imagines 
that one who can deliver such judgments 
must be zealous of natural science or the 
modern languages. Bitterly will he be un- 
deceived, when he finds his hero still sup- 
posing it to be worth his while to settle 
minute points of Greek scholarship, absorbed 
heart and soul in admiration for the Greek 
point of view, and, if anything, resenting 
the necessity of teaching barbarians and at- 
tributing the degeneration of Greek, of 
learning, and of thought to the consequent 
blurring of the Greek view. 

The reader will by this time have gathered 
some idea of the extraordinary interest and 
fascination the book will exercise over many 
minds. Yet he must not suppose that it 
is an illogical or rambling hotchpotch of 
random notions. It is nothing of the kind, 
but a methodically developed treatise by a 
mind not dwarfed and stunted by the 
drudgery of learning but elastic vigorous 
and above all original. 

It is impossible to do justice within the 
necessary limits of this review toa tithe of the 
subjects which it would be a pleasure to 
discuss with Dr. Rutherford. Perforce, I 
must almost haphazard select one or two for 
consideration here. 

Dr. Rutherford lays great emphasis on 
the divergence between the true and original 
Greek view of style, literature, the written 
word and the later view. To the Greek, he 
rightly bids us to impress upon ourselves, 
% Aegis was the manner of speech into which 
6 xadds A€ywv refined the fashion of speech 
in vogue amongst his neighbour Greeks. 
To the Greek ra ypappara were dead symbols, 
from which must be recovered the living 
sounds. There is no doubt that an enormity 
of misconception has vitiated scholars’ judg- 
ments solely in consequence of their not ade- 
quately grasping with lively imagination what 
Dr. Rutherford thus insists on. Whole cart- 
loads of foolish diatribe might be shovelled 
away as rubbish from the studies of theolo- 
gians, especially those who deal with the Old 
Testament, if every one of them were com- 
pelled to read this Introduction before 
beginning his proper subject. Yet when 
Dr. Rutherford goes on to urge that this 
original Greek view is superior to the later, 
misgivings arise in the reader’s mind. He 
begins indeed to think that the separation 
which the author abhors between educated 
and uneducated may be perhaps theoretically 
vain in his eyes, yet has never been practi- 
cally removed by him. Otherwise he would 
have discovered that the peasant or artisan 
who knows English alone, is the slave of 


ambiguities just as the Greek was. Only 
the contact with barbarians, the illumination 
shed by comparison with another not too 
similar tongue, has ever removed and, it 
would seem, ever will remove these fallacies 
and sophisms which bewilder and betray the 
monoglot. It is this that makes Plato’s 
slighter dialogues legitimately contemned 
by the modern schoolboy. I myself from 
boyhood for some years liked no Greek prose 
style as I did Plato’s. But in these more 
rapid days, it seems as if a Sixth Form boy 
felt it waste of time to demolish elaborately 
a verbal quibble—he is rarely amused by it. 
Historically interesting it may be to assist 
at the first struggles of the Greek logician 
to put an edge on his instruments — 
but a modern boy’s verdict on them is 
uncompromising, that they are puerile. 
Only such a dialogue as the Phaedo, where 
these consequences of knowing one language 
only are not apparent, can—and it does 
so preeminently overpower and _ trans- 
port his imagination and feelings, to the 
contentment of the most jealous champion 
of Plato’s honour. 

I make no doubt that contact with Rome, 
with Egypt and the East developed, improved, 
clarified the Greek’s intellect. The sub- 
sequent decadence is attributable—at least 
such a view is arguable—not to that con- 
tact which Dr. Rutherford seems to think 
its almost sufticient explanation, but to the 
lamentable persistence of dead _ tradition, 
which the author also holds to be in part 
responsible, the barbarian troubles and 
general insecurity of life, and the blighting 
doctrine that, all knowledge once scheduled 
into an encyclopaedic form, no substantial 
progress in discovery and invention remained 
for man. 

To turn to a very different subject for 
discussion, the author devotes one of his 
longer notes to the examination of the 
evidence for an ordered commentary embrac- 
ing more plays than one of Aristophanes. 
Others have concluded that there was 
evidence for such an order in the annotation 
of the plays as Plutus, Clouds, Frogs, 
Knights, Acharnians, Wasps, Peace, Birds, 
Thesmophoriazusat, Ecclestaz., Lysistrata. 
Dr. Rutherford has no diiticulty in shewing 
that the evidence is very scanty, and himself 
concludes that what little there is indicates 
no order at all. That this is a hasty con- 
clusion, the evidence he quotes will serve to 
shew. On Clouds 239 the ven. says 7 épxy 
rod éxovs POdcavt. aire etpytar év Eipyry, 
Again on Wasps 61 the ven. has kar’ abroi 
(t.e. Euripides) xaOijxe tas OeopodopraLovoas 
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dnow ovv ov devtEpov TavToX\oyyow TEpt avTor. 
If we take these statements at their face- 
yalue and suppose them to refer to the order 
of the plays in a collected edition, we have 
two facts, viz. that the Peace preceded the 
Clouds, and the Thesmoph. preceded the 
Wasps. On Peace 92 we read égpy 8é xai év 
ais NeéAas, and this Dr. Rutherford sup- 
poses to contradict the previously quoted 
comment. But this form of expression, 
with no definite word for ‘ previously’ added, 
seems always to be used when the commen- 
tator intends to say that another example 
will be found in a play later in the edition. 
If this observation be sound, we have Birds 
1058 womep kai év ‘Inmedou weroinxe Peace 199 
s Kat ev tats Spyé cipnxev 432 apoeipyrac 
(but eipyrar kai ven.) év rats Spyéiv. 756 eirev 
é& trois ‘Inredow Plut. 797 wai év rats Ldhnév 
Frogs 567 KAéwva eis bv yéypadev trois ‘Iaéas 
Thesm. on the other hand 162 xai év 76 pd 
rovrov Spapate tats “Opvor, cal év Soykiv 
(with which a note so near as 168 kai év tais 
“Opvow cannot fairly be pretended to dis- 
agree) Wasps 62 ov éxwpwdnoe év ois 
‘Inmetor. It will be observed that the com- 
ment on J'hesm. 162 agrees with that on 
Wasps 61 if our interpretation of the usage 
be correct. We should thus get something 
like the following order for the plays in the 
collected edition : (Lysistrata)! Birds, Thes- 
mophoriazusai, Plutus, Peace, Frogs, Wasps 
(or Wasps, Peace, Frogs, if we do not follow 
ven. at Peace 432), Knights, Clouds. But 
we have not quite exhausted Dr. Ruther- 
ford’s list of comments. Birds 822 rpoetpyrat 
én mévyns ovros he rightly passes by—'Theo- 
genes was mentioned in Peace 928, Wasps 
1183, the Hours as well as Lysist. 63. So 
Birds 1296 6 Xawpehav zpoetpyra might refer 
to any of several non-extant plays as much 
as Clouds 104, ete. or Wasps 1408.  F'rogs 
932 mpoetpnrac he refers to Birds 800 or 
Peace 1177—it will be seen how this agrees 
with our scheme. Birds 988 he decides to 
be in the main a hopeless ‘hash,’ but elpytat 
érépwht of Knights 1084 is clear enough. 
Clouds 371 aidptav év éxrdce Kai év ois 
tutpoobev mapernpotpev Well suits our order 
for that play, whether the reference is to 
‘lut. 1129 or not. Wasps 418 é rots apo 
tovTov elpytrac may refer to 42 or to Birds 
1701 and Wasps 1270 zpoetpyrar he decides 
cannot safely be supposed to refer to Clouds 
109. 

There remain one or two undebateable 
instances, Dr. Rutherford holds. Confining 
ourselves to those dealing with extant plays, 


1 See immediately below. 
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, 
we have Lysist. 801 dv0 Mupwvridac joav as 
év tats ’ExxAnotalovcats dedyAwrtat, Which, he 
determines, describes a note on the Eccl. as 
antecedent to this on the Lysist. Similarly 
Peace 797 kai év tats NedéAas 6€ eizov, he 
interprets in a sense opposite to what our 
theory would require. His view does not 
seem incontestable and the rule above sug- 
gested would still be entirely reconcileable 
with all these statements. So on Birds 750 
rept dv ev Batpayors ixavas eiprjkact, even if we 
read eipyxapev, it may be questioned whether 
the meaning is not satisfied by supposing in 
accordance with our suggestion that a note 
on a subsequent play is referred to. And 
Wasps 496 éy ‘Inretdon ElpyTal TEpt avTOD and 
1206 elpyrat wept PavdAXov €v Tuts *Axapvedow 
may support our theory and fix the Achar- 
nians to follow the Wasps. 

Here I must end. How Galen is pressed 
into the author’s service to illuminate Greek 
life and thought ; how the meaning of cate- 
chetical instruction is elucidated; how 
ancient practice warrants the importance 
of the master, like Dr. Kennedy, giving a 
a fluent and vigorously dramatic interpre- 
tation at the end of a classical lesson, rather 
than one meticulously faithful but slow 
and frigid ; how scholium after scholium can 
be traced to a scheme of suitable comment 
naturally adopted by the professional ypapypa- 
tukos ; how some are due to the desire for 
dramatic recital, others to the artificial 
criticism that tabulated the Tropes —still 
faintly surviving in some grammars—others 
to the change, decay, or renewed youth of 
the Greek tongue, yet others to the effort for 
the instillation into the half-educated of 
some vigilance for poetical propriety. _all 
this the reader will find with a multitude of 
illustrations in Dr. Rutherford. 

Once the author observes that the fact is 
certainly odd that the scholia to Aristo- 
phanes should seldom refer to the errors of 
transcribers. But the solution of the problem 
is not far to seek. The ypappartixds dictated 
to his pupils what he fancied the text to be 

often correctly enough, for he would know 
the work in the main by heart, and used 
the script merely to assist or prompt his 
memory. To this extent I feel less sceptical 
than the author of the substantial perman- 
ence in the century or two after Alexander 
of the classical texts. 

Of misprints I have noted scarcely any : 
p. 10 note 2, line 13 zapotow must be wrong 
and presumably p. 68, line 12 dvev 76; p. 64, 
line 21 read perhaps épifopévar ; p. 415 notes, 
col. 2 should dppdarov be read and dvéorn? 

T. NICKLIN. 
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TWO TRANSLATIONS OF LUCIAN. 


The Works of Lucian. Translated by 
H. W. Fowter and F. G. Fowrer. 4 
vols. Oxford: 1905. 12s. 

Translations from Lucian. By AvuGusta 
M. Campsett Davipson. London: 1902. 
5s. net. 

THE first-mentioned translators seem to me 

to have done their work extremely well. I 

have tried the book in many places, just 

reading as in original English for interest 
ana pleasure, and [ have invariably found it 
not only correct but forcible, spirited, and 
natural, with nothing of the conventional 
translation about it. The following passage, 
taken at random from the beginning of the 

Menippus, may serve as a sample : 
‘Menippus the cynic, surely; even so, or 

there are visions about. Menippus, every 

inch of him. What has he been getting 
himself up like that for? sailor’s cap, lyre, 
and lion-skin. However, here goes—How 
are you, Menippus? Where do you spring 
from? you have disappeared this long time.’ 

Ot Méwrros ottés éorw 6 Kiwy ; ov pev 
ovv aAXos, «i pi) eyo mapaBAérw. Meévurmos 
ddos. ti otv ait@ BovAerat 7d dAXOKoTOV Tov 
oxnparos ; Tidos Kai.Avpa kat AeovT ; mpoo- 
ttéov 5€ duws aire. yatpe, & Mévrre, robev 
yop adigac; modds yap xpdvos é& drov ov 
méepnvas ev TH ToAK. 

Lucian’s style is always simple and easy, 
but it is with the ease and simplicity of 
high art, and it is a real achievement to 
maintain this natural tone in another 
tongue and for a thousand pages. If it 
were not for the contents, most of the 
thousand might be read with little idea of 
Greek authorship. 

And how excellent the contents are! 
Hardly any classical author, hardly Aristo- 
phanes himself, is more entertaining, and 
even Aristophanes, at least in his extant 
plays, is less various. Lucian is a Greek 
Swift and Sterne, a Greek Voltaire, a Greek 
Heine. He has not Swift’s ‘scorn of scorn,’ 
the pathos and the poetry of Heine, nor 
perhaps so much sheer wit as they and 
Voltaire have, but as much of the comic 
spirit as any of them, and grace of style 
equal to any but Heine at his best. Critics 
say that with unbounded cleverness, like 
Ovid’s, he lacked a heart and never touches 
our human feelings. It may be so, but at 
any rate he did signal service to humanity 
in devoting his talents, like Voltaire, to the 


exposure of superstition, hypocrisy, and 
shams of every kind. Perhaps he felt more 
than he allows to appear. In the amusing 
flippancy of Candide who would divine the 
ardent champion of Calas? who would have 
read in the naturalistic nastiness of La 
Terre the future defender of Dreyfus ? 

Be this as it may, no one will deny that 
he is at least amusing in a high degree. 
Messrs. Fowler have given us an admirable 
English rendering of him: the volumes are 
quite- cheap ; and, if good literature always 
sold as it should, they would have a readier 
and larger sale than many successful novels. 

My only complaint shall be that after all 
we have not got in the new translation all 
that there is in the Greek Lucian. Besides 
a bit or two here and there some few things 
are omitted altogether, either as doubtful in 
authorship or as difticult to put into a 
decent English dress. Among others we 
miss the Ass, a work no doubt very gross 
in parts, which might have been softened or 
even omitted, but in others innocent enough, 
throughout very clever, and interesting also 
from the question about its relation to the 
famous romance of Apuleius. It is annoy- 
ing to have Phalaris the Tyrannicide and 
the Disinherited, and not to have the Ass. 
Where so much is given, one regrets that 
anything should be withheld, even if its 
genuineness be very questionable. The 
English reader may like to form an opinion 
for himself, and works not genuine may still 
be of interest. The Letters of Plato are 
probably not genuine, but Jowett would 
have done better to include them in his 
monumental Plato. We remember too that 
in Lucian’s own True History the spirit of 
Homer, when consulted, declared that all 
the doubtful verses in his works were quite 
authentic. 

Miss Davidson has translated seven 
things of Lucian’s, Alexander, ‘Pyropev 
didaoxados, wepi tov éxi pucOo cvvovtor, 
Zevs Tpaywoos, Biwv pacts, the True History, 
and the Hermotimus ; the last a dialogue 
which in spite of its superficiality should be 
read by every philosopher as well as by 
every contemner of philosophy. Much of it 
was embodied by Pater in his Marius. As 
far as I have seen, the translation is 
accurate and in fair style, but has not 
altogether the ease and spirit of the other. 

H. Ricwarps. 
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DOUGAN’S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS. 


Ciceronis Tusculanae Disputationes. By 
T. W. Dovean. Vol. I. (Books I. and 
II.) Cambridge: University Press, 1905. 
Pp. Ixiv+252. 10s. net. 


THis important work must command the 
respect and admiration of the reader on 
account of the lofty ideal which the editor 
has set before him and the astonishing 
industry which it reveals. Mr. Dougan’s 
object has been to collect the MSS. evidence 
upon a scale for which it is not easy to find 
a parallel. In order to appreciate his 
efforts and to determine what is specially 
due to him it is necessary to refer briefly to 
his predecessors. Baiter in the Ziirich 
edition refers to three MSS. only. Two of 
these, G (=Gudianus 294) and R&R (Regius 
Parisiensis 6332) belong to the ninth 
century. The third B (Bruxellensis 5351) 
is two centuries later. Miller used no 
fresh materials, remarking, ‘summam esse 
auctoritatem codicum Gudiani et Regii 
Parisini constat.. A number of later and 
inferior MSS. had of course been used by 
older editors and critics, such as the various 
Oxford MSS. of which a collection was 
published in the Clarendon Press edition of 
Cicero’s works at the end of the eighteenth 
century, the Cambridge MSS. of Davies, and 
the codices Palatini formerly used by 
Gruter. These were ignored by Baiter and 
Miiller, the result being that the criticism of 
the Tusculans rested upon a narrow basis. 

A very important contribution towards 
our knowledge was made by E. Strobel in 
his article ‘Die Tusculanen in cod. Vati- 
canus, 3246’ (Philologus, 1890, pp. 49-64). 
This MS. V like GR was written in the 
ninth century. Some of its readings were 
sent by Andreas Schottus to Gebhard who 
was responsible for this part of Gruter’s 
edition, and it was afterwards examined by 
Gronovius. It subsequently passed into 
oblivion, and was ranked by Seyffert among 
the ‘codices et aetate et auctoritate in- 
feriores.’ Stribel shews that V is most 
closely connected with GR. The most 
interesting fact about V is that it possesses 
& number of readings proceeding from a 
second scribe ‘der dem ersten an Alter sehr 
wenig nachsteht’ which from _ internal 
evidence were clearly taken from a MS. as 
indeed is attested by a subscriptio Contu- 
limus. These readings are of extraordinary 
merit. Frequently they furnish unique 


evidence in support of corrections arrived 
at by various scholars, while in other cases 
they support readings otherwise found only 
in late MSS. I would venture to compare 
with V2 the corrections of the second hand 
(n*) in the tenth-century Leiden MS. of the 
Philippics, Vossianus Lat. O 2 (n), which so 
frequently agree with readings previously 
known only from fifteenth-century sources. 
This article of Strébel was not read by Mr. 
Dougan until he had himself collated V 
and almost completed his own work. 

A second important contribution was 
made by O. Rossbach in his article De duo- 
bus Ciceronis disputationum Tusculanarum 
codicibus saeculi noni et undecimi ab edi- 
toribus neglectis (Philologus, 1904, pp. 
94-103). One of these MSS. had been 
already used by Mr. Dougan, viz. Mus. Brit. 
Reg. 15. C. xi. It is styled by him Z, and 
is said to have been written at the end of 
the eleventh century. The other MS. (K) is 
of very great importance. It belongs to the 
Bibliothéque Communale at Cambrai (num. 
842) and like GRV was written in the 
ninth century. We thus possess no less 
than four ninth-century MSS. of the Tuscu- 
lans, which is very unusual wealth. 

I now turn to Mr. Dougan’s researches. 
Their character and magnitude may be 
judged from the following statements, which 
I quote from him. 

‘I have looked into upwards of eighty 
MSS. and examined several test passages 
with a view to ascertaining the value of each. 
Thirty of these MSS. I have carefully read 
through and collated in detail. All these 
thirty are in my opinion worth collating, in 
some cases for their intrinsic merit, in others 
for their influence upon the development of 
the printed text, in others for the light 
which they throw upon the grouping of the 
MSS. Some of these MSS. have never been 
referred to in any edition up to the present 
time. Amongst these are K, EH, #2, B2 
and J.’ 

Of these K, the most important, was 
brought to notice by Rossbach. Mr. Dougan 
can claim E for hisown. The others, viz. EH 2, 
B2 and J appear to be all fifteenth-century 
MSS. and only one of them (B 2) is placed 
by Mr. Dougan in his first class. 

Besides these new MSS. the editor has 
himself recollated all the MSS. which he 
uses, except G. These he enumerates and 
describes, pp. xxviii-xliv, arranging them 
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according to the libraries in which they are 


found. Thus he refers to 18 Paris MSS., to 
13 found in the Vatican, to 16 in the British 
Museum, to 12 Oxford MSS. ete.! He has 


expended almost incredible labour upon his 
Apparatus, the elaborate character of which 
may be judged from the fact that on i. 69 
three lines are occupied by various ways of 
spelling idcirco, on i. 106 eleven lines are 
given to variants for semiesas sireis, while 
48 we have sixteen lines of variants 
for si nthil esset aliud. The last instance is 
really remarkable. I cannot sufficiently 
admire the editor who constructed, the com- 
positor who set up, or the proof-reader who 
grappled with so brain-splitting a note. 

In the presence of such industry I do 
not wish to be captious. I venture, however, 
in the interest of the reader to offer a few 
respectful suggestions, in the hope that Mr. 
Dougan may be induced in the future to 
simplify his methods. 

In the first place it seems to me a grave 
defect that he designates all his MSS., both 
good and bad, by capital letters. The reader 
r-quires some convenient symbol by which 
he can at once discriminate between such 
first-class sources of information as GKRV, 
and late MSS. tainted by conjecture. As it 
is, there is nothing to help him. The only 
thing that he can do, as I know from 
my own experience, is to hunt through 
pp. xxvili—xliv, until he finds the particular 
MS. described. For, strange as it may seem, 
there is no conspectus codicum, from which 
he may gather such information at a glance. 
There is indeed a stemma codicum, in which 
the aftinities of various MSS. are described, 
but here only a capital letter is used for the 


in ll. 


1 The Florentine MSS. have not been consulted 
by the editor, which seems strange. A more 
serious omission is that he has not used a Vatican 
MS. (Reg. Suec. 1762), which contains the Ex- 
cerpts of Hadoardus from a number of Cicero’s 
philosophical works. As this MS., which appears 
to be an autograph, was written in the ninth 
century, it must be drawn from a copy coeval with 
or anterior to GKRV. Inthe Tusculans the MS. 
from which he took his Excerpts belonged to the 
GKRV class and especially resembled GR. Its 
affinities may be seen from the following minute 
flaws: 1 § 30 id enim] idem R#. Had., § 65 fieret] 
fierit GR, Had., § 68 cultum] cultam GR, Had. (a 
variant of GR omitted by Mr. Dougan). Among 
important readings are 1§4 accenduntur, as 
quoted by Augustin and Servatus Lupus (incen- 
duntur ce¢t.), 7b. gloriae with Lupus (gloria cett.), 
§ 18 vecordes “excordes concordes (excordes, vae- 
cordes concordesque cett.) which supports Dr. 
Reid’s proposal to cut out -gue. I notice a bold 
variant 1 § 69, viz. contemplatorem caeli ac dei, 
utilitatibusque hominis etc. For these Excerpts 
eh P. Schwenke’s paper in Philologus, Suppl. B. V. 
886. 
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MS. and it is necessary to resort to pp. 
xxvili-xliv for further information. Even 
the stemma codicum is difficult to follow, 
since it is not contained on one page, and the 
reader has to turn over in order to find the 
second half. 

The first suggestion, therefore, which I 
would make is that Mr. Dougan should 
reserve capitals for his first-class MSS. 
(GKRV and possibly some others), and use 
minuscules for the rest. A further move- 
ment towards simplicity would be the use 
of a symbol to denote an entire family of 
MSS. Such symbols are to be found on 
pp. xxvii-xxviii, where he distinguishes 
between two groups, viz. a containing (GA RV 
and others, and £ containing the very 
important V?, and a number of later MSS. 
Besides a and 6 there are a number of con- 
taminated MSS. which might be termed y 
or dett. 

Mr. Dougan’s method is essentially that 
employed by Lagomarsini. The learned 
Jesuit undertook the herculean task of 
collating all the Florentine MSS. of all the 
works of Cicero, describing each by a number 
which afforded no indication of its goodness 
or badness. Mr. Dougan is concerned with 
one work only and he has ransacked Europe 
for materials, but his nomenclature is equally 
misleading. 

Another symbol eschewed by the editor 
is the common sign codd., where all the MSS. 
agree in a reading. This leads to complexity. 
Thus i.41 he quotes 25 MSS. for the read- 
ing sit, in his explanatory notes he says that 
the correction est was made by Madvig. 
Other editors would have said ‘est Madvig: 
sit codd.’ which is much shorter. So i. 119 
upon stratum he quotes 23 MSS. for statu- 
tum, and says ‘statum non inveni.’ So on 
ii. 55 I would suggest the note ‘ lessus cod.(4) 
Mureti: fletus mei.’ There is a large number 
of similar passages in which complexity 
might thus be avoided and space saved. 

Mr. Dougan treats his predecessors as 
he does his MSS. He quotes them on every 
possible occasion. I cannot feel that this is 
necessary. If A makes any illuminating 
suggestion, and he is followed by B and C, 
I do not think that Band C have performed 
any feat worthy of notice. Why should 
one count the docile sheep who follow a par- 
ticular wether? Mr. Dougan, however, 
frequently sets the disciple before his master, 
e.g. i. 76 ‘1 follow Kiihner who adopts the 
conjecture of Jeep.’ Surely this is a torepov 
Tporepov. 

A noticeable and gratifying point which 
presents itself to the student is the very 
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large number of cases in which readings 
arrived at by conjecture are supported, or I 
would venture to say in many cases estab- 
lished, by the readings of MSS. employed 
by the editor. This is especially true of 
V2 and to a less degree of K. I find the 
latter MS. very fascinating, since it was 
obviously copied from a MS. written in 
capitals. The words in it are very fre- 
quently not divided. Thus 1. 75 it gives 
¢e 


nequicquamaliudémori, ie. nec quicquam 
ald est mort as conjectured by Bentley, 
where other MSS. have nec quicquam aliud 
emort, or a further corruption. To find such 
a reading is a real joy. So frequently A has 
an abbreviation which appears to be the 
source of variants in other MSS. Thus i. 22 
K has l’ where the other meliores give haec 
(fem. plur.)—a form frequently substituted 
for hae bya blundering copyist (e.g. Rose. Am. 
67 haec w, hae cett. mei, Deiot. 26 hae AVBh : 
haec Hag, Phil. v. 8 haec V!: hae cett.). 
So i. 41 where other MSS. omit est after 
animus, or place it before animus, in K is 


found anim’, the addition being made in 
different ink. It is obvious that the abbrevia- 
tion+ was misunderstood by copyists. A 
specially interesting passage is i. 98, where 
MSS. generally give zudicio iniquorum ventos, 
which Bentley corrected to iudicio iniquo 
curcumwentos. The editor remarks that -rwm 
must have arisen out of some abbreviation 
for circum. He does not draw attention to 
preter recum 
the reading of K iniquorwn ventos (sup. 
lin. m. 1), which shows us what this abbre- 
viation was. 

It is, however, V2 which most frequently 
supplies MS. evidence for the corrections of 
scholars, as was pointed out by Strébel, who 
gives a long list (pp. 59. 60). 

Mr. Dougan’s notes do not sufficiently 
recognise the significance of this fact. I 
quote the following out of a large number 
of instances : 


i. 22 MSS. generally have tam imulta 
alia meminisse. Sorof struck out 
alia, so V7. Mr. Dougan brackets 
alia in the text, an unsightly device 
which should be avoided except in 
cases of real necessity. In the notes 
he mentions Sorof’s reading, adding 
‘and the latter is the reading of V 
as altered by the early corrector.’ 
Surely Sorof deserves some praise 
and V2 further recognition. 

i. 85 MSS. generally have honoratus (ho- 

norat’ K). I quote the editor’s note, 
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‘honoratus read by MSS. is rejected 
by editors in favour of honoratts, the 
conj. of Bentley (now found in V 
manu secunda).’ : 

1.115 ut allis praemit MSS. generally. 
‘Rath conj. ut id illis praemit, which 
Wes. Em. i. p. 16 approved and Sff. 
Ml. and Hei. adopt, and this is the 
reading of V* and may be right.’ 
Here the essential point is that V? 
supports the conjecture of Rath. 
The fact that various scholars who 
knew nothing about the evidence 
thought well or ill of it is of no 
importance. 

i. 116 item Davies: om. codd. (exc. V*) 
‘This reading introduced by Davies 
as an emendation, is found in V by 
correction. It has been generally 
accepted and is probably right.’ 
Surely Davies deserves something 
more than this. 


_ 


ii. 12 ‘profitetur, so MSS. generally : pro- 

jiteatur V2. Ern. conj. profiteatur, 

which Wes. approved and KI. 

adopted.’ 

ii. 20 infixit MSS. generally: ‘auflixit, 
the emendation of Lamb. is found in 
M2 and V? by correction.’ Here M2 
is a fifteenth century det. and should 
not be placed before V?. 


A regrettable consequence of the fact that 
the Apparatus Criticus is so thickly packed 
with superfluous matter is that necessary 
information is often withheld, or that the 
statements made are misleading. 

Thus i. 31 ut ait e//e in Synephebis. Mr. 
Dougan notes that z//e does not occur in any 
of his MSS. but does not state to whom it is 
due. It is necessary to refer to Oreili where 
we find that it was supplied by Wolf. In 
such cases he generally contents himself 
with saying now inveni, where a very little 
research would have discovered the author 
of the reading. 

In other cases his Apparatus is very 
puzzling. Thus i. 4 aliquot ante annos, 
he quotes in his Apparatus 12 MSS. as 
reading annos. In his note he says that 
several editors read annis, but does not tell 
us if this is given by the other MSS. So i. 7 
operam dedimus, he quotes 9 MSS. for 
this reading. In his note he says that 
Muretus struck out operam, but does not 
tell us if any MS. supports the excision, 
though he himself brackets the word. 

A striking case is ii. 40. Here Mr. 
Dougan gives after Gronovius pernoctant 
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venatores in montibus, nive (in nive Grono- 
vius) wrt se patiuntur. Various conjectures 
are mentioned in his note, but the reading 
of the MSS., pernoctant venatores in nive, in 
montibus uri se patiuntur, is not given 
either in the note or in the Apparatus. 

The editor is very sparing of original 
suggestions. Apart from the slight varia- 
tion in the conjecture of Gronovius just 
mentioned, the only original contribution 
which I have noticed is a transposition 
adopted without any MSS. evidence in i. 88, 
which I do not find at all convincing. A 
large number of palmary corrections in the 
text of the Tusculans have been made by 
various scholars who had very inferior MSS. 
material, so I cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Dougan’s researches should have been more 
fruitful. Possibly he has been overburdened 
by the very abundance of his materials. 

In some passages where the reading is 
doubtful fresh light is afforded by Zielinski’s 
Clauselgesetz. I will content myself by 
mentioning one or two only. Thus in the 
passage quoted above from ii. 40 the reading 
of the MSS., wrt sé pdtiintiir gives the 
objectionable herotca clausula (P*). This 
is an argument in favour of Davies’ correc- 
tion wri sé pattintir Indi (vide codd.), 
which gives Z iii*, as well as, in my opinion, 
an excellent sense. In i. 73 the editor 
justly prefers the MSS. reading i mari 
ammenso nostra vehitir dratté (ratio Camer- 
arius). Here the reading adopted gives Z 2, 
while nostra véhitir ratid produce P 27, an 
unexampled clausula. In i. 59 quam habet 
vim aut aindé natiram yields V1, while the 
conjecture natam, to which Mr. Dougan 
inclines, would give iii, which is not fre- 
quently used. Similar considerations apply 
to the xada or Satzschliisse. Thus i. 72 the 
MSS. reading se totds libidintbis dédissént 
produces iii?”, which is excessively harsh, 
while dedidissent (vett. edd.) gives 3”, 
which is normal. 

The introductory chapters contain an ex- 
cellent account of Cicero’s philosophical 
works, the date and sources of the Tusculans, 
and the argument in Books i. and ii. There 
is also a useful chapter upon the spelling 
adopted in the text. I think that Mr. 
Dougan is somewhat optimistic when he 
says that the best MSS. ‘appear in most 
instances to preserve the actual forms used 
by Cicero.’ It is a curious omission that he 
says nothing concerning the forms -t and -a 
in nouns of the second declension. (In the 
text he prints -it, which is certainly against 
the evidence of the best MSS.) 

The notes are generally excellent and are 












































enriched with a number of contributions 
from that great authority upon Ciceronian 
idiom—whose stores as I know from my own 
experience are always at the disposal of his 
friends—Prof. J. S. Reid. 

I would conclude these remarks by draw- 
ing attention to a Bodleian fragment hitherto 
unused by editors. It is a single folio con- 
taining Tusc. v. 112-120 -rent ille 
cudicare, written in a late ninth-century Car- 
lovingian hand. It was bound upas a fly-leaf 
with Laud. Lat. 29, but its existence was not 
noted in the Catalogue until six years ago 
when the Librarian, Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson, 
discovered it and kindly shewed it to me. 
There are three columns in the page which 
would indicate that it was copied from a very 
ancient original. The margins have been 
cut so that two letters have frequently been 
lost, and in some places damage has been 
done by a deep crease in the parchment. 
So far as I can judge from the scanty 
Apparatus of Baiter, Orelli, and Moser, it 
presents an unusually accurate text. I add 
the following collation with references to 
the pages and lines of Baiter-Halm’s Orelli. 


362. 32 in om. 34  peregrinabatur 36 
Graeciae—formae quae pugna 39 ac 
363. 3 dedissent 4 poliphemum 5 in- 
manem—finxisset 7 quem... attin- 
geret 11 epicurei nostri 12 omnesque 
nos ineis 14 serrae 15 grunnitum 
20 qui 22 congerantur 23 acerru- 
mis 25 dii 26 ibidem 28 cant- 


aridis 29 consecutus es—Persi 30 

primo die. 

| haudjaut 4 obtinetur 6 violent- 

iam—ante discedat 8 hyeronimus 

9 si his philosophis 11 inanis. 

365. 1 putas] vides 2 ab iis 3 obscuren- 
tur] obruantur. 


2° 


00 


— 





On account of the crease previously refer- 
red to, I cannot be sure of the reading in 
364. 12. The word before tamen is thought 
by Mr. Nicholson to be ad. In 364. 10 I 
think that the MS. has omnesque. I would 
notice that in two passages where Baiter’s 
MSS., which he terms C, are corrupt, the 
Bodleian fragment gives the reading printed 
by editors, viz. 363. 14 serrae (fere C), 30 
primo die (primordie C). In 363. 12 omnes- 
que nos is printed by editors (omnesque id 
nos C) on the authority of two MSS. of 
Davies. The most remarkable and gratifying 
reading is 365. 3 obruantur, where it con- 
firms a conjecture of the great Bentley 
(observant or observent C). 

Apert C. Crark. 
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PLUS4 ON THE EPODES OF HORACE. 


Das Iambenbuch des Horaz. Von THEopor 
Piisz. Leipzig: Teubner, 1904. Pp. 141. 
8vo. M. 4. 


Mr. Putsz has asked himself a _ good 
question and has found an answer to it 
which is very likely on right lines, though 
certainly incorrect in many details. The 
question is ‘ What have Horace’s Epodes in 
common that they should be collected into a 
separate book?’ And this question may be 
resolved into two others : (1) ‘ Why are the 
Epodes written, in the main, in iambic 
metres ?’ and (2) ‘Why did Horace say, as 
he did (e.g. Hpp. I. 19. 25), that he had 
imitated Archilochus at least in spirit?’ 
Mr. Pliisz’s answers to these questions are 
in effect as follows. The Hpodes are not 
lyrics prompted by emotion, but are dra- 
matic and therefore iambic. And, again, 
they are all humorous—some cynically, some 
sympathetically humorous—criticisms of per- 
sons or situations or styles of composition, 
and this sarcastic attitude is Archilochian. 
This thesis, thus briefly put, is surely 
attractive at first sight, but it requires to be 
expounded closely and cogently in a complete 
edition of the Hpodes, and not in a series of 
talks about them. Mr. Pliisz’s method of 
exposition enables him to skip small difti- 
culties and, when he encounters a big one, 
to smother it in words from which he 
triumphantly extracts a meaning that does 
not seem to be honestly come by. More- 
over, it is essential to Mr. Pliisz’s theory 
that those very ancient commentators who 
wrote de personis Horatianis and knew who 
Canidia was, and who Bavius and Maevius 
and who the parvenu of Epode 4, were all 
wrong; and there is a certain natural 
prejudice against a writer who professes to 
see jokes that nobody else has seen for about 
1800 years. His Latin, one suspects, is apt 
to be more hasty than that of the dullards 
whom he wishes to supersede. And, in 
truth, Mr. Pliisz is capable of some odd 
translations : e.g. in Hp. 9. 19, 20 he thinks 
that hostiliumque navium portu latent| 
puppes sinistrorsum citae means ‘The 
Roman ships, that used to be so swift to 
rush into disaster, are now safe in the 
harbour that used to shelter the enemy’s 
vessels.’ Lastly, Mr. Plusz is not always 
consistent with himself. He tells us that, for 
thirty years, he has been contending against 
the Realismus of the philological critic, 





which leads to Materialismus in the German 
mind : and his point is that the Ich of a 
poem is not necessarily the Ich of the poet 
himself or of the poet in his actual sur- 
roundings, but may be an imaginary Jch or 
the poet’s Ich in an imaginary situation. 
His treatment of most of the Hpodes pro- 
ceeds from this assumption, but his explana- 
tion of « #podes 1 and 9 is founded on his 
belief that Horace did not go to Actium. 
The fact, if it be a fact, is irrelevant. 
Horace could imagine himself at Actium and 
the word nauseam in 9, 35 suggests that 
the Ich of the poem was on shipboard. 

Yet, when all the faults that justice or 
prejudice can find are pointed out, Mr. 
Pliisz’s book remains an extremely interest- 
ing and stimulating piece of criticism, which 
ought to be widely known and carefully 
considered. I can shew this best by setting 
out briefly his explanation of each poem. 
[ shall not add his speculations on the date, 
which seem to me highly fanciful and to 
serve no necessary purpose. He is anxious 
to assert that the Hpodes are not all poems 
of Horace’s youth, when he was embittered 
by poverty and failure ; but the customary 
dating already indicates this fact. Epode 2 
(for I will follow Mr. Pliisz’s order) is a 
parody of the sentimental talk about 
country life current about the time of the 
publication of Virgil’s Georgics. Its 
satirical intention is indicated by its being 
placed in the mouth of Alfius, the money- 
lender, the most constant of attendants on 
‘Change. Ep. 3 has the same intention, but 
is more dramatic. Somebody, who does not 
share the prevailing sentiment, is declaiming 
against garlic and comparing it to all the 
poisons of the mythology. Maecenas laughs 
at his fury and the speaker turns upon him. 
Ep. 4 does not express the opinions of Horace 
himself, who was the son of a freedman 
and had been a military tribune. It is 
dramatic, the diatribe of a crusted old Con- 
servative. Mr. Pliisz’s explanation of Ep. 
5 is founded on an obstinate prepossession in 
regard to hostilis domos of 1. 53. He 
imagines that Canidia is bewitching Varus 
so that he may, by adultery with some lady 
of the hostile faction, bring a noble house to 
shame. (This theory takes no notice of ad me 
recurres in |. 75 or of amore meo flagres in 
l. 81.) Varus suggests Antonius: Canidia 
suggests P. Canidius Crassus, a friend of 
Antonius and of Cleopatra. Ep. 6 appears 




















to be a dialogue. A statesman complains of 
a poet that he attacks harmless people, but 
is of no help against public enemies. The 
poet replies. (Here again I see no fair 
‘explanation of me remorsurum petis in |. 4.) 
Ep. 7 and Ep. 8 explain themselves, but it 
should be remembered that the speaker is 
not necessarily, or even probably, to be 
identified with Horace. Ep. 9 is a cry of 
disappointment for that, after the naval 
victory at Actium, a victory on land did not 
immediately follow or seem likely to follow. 
(Then why terra marique victus hostis in 
1.27%) Ep. 10 is a parody of a propempti- 
con: Ep. 11 a parody of the erotic elegy. 
Ep. 12 is a sort of distorted elegy, the 
complaint of the too-much-beloved. Ep. 13 
is a comic protest, with parody, against 
gloomy vaticinations. Ep. 14 is a humorous 
defence of the elegiac lover, who is again 
comically presented in Ep. 15. Ep. 16 is ‘a 
political elegy of an ironical, sarcastic, paro- 
distic cast, composed about the time when 


HENRY’S LIVY XXVI. 


Invy XXVI. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices by Roperr 
Mitcnett Henry, M. A., First Classical 
Master, Royal Academical Institution, 
Belfast. London: Edward Arnold, 1906. 
Pp. xxviii+ 182 (one map). 2s. 6d. 


Tuis is a scholarly and workmanlike edition. 
The notes indeed might be terser (106 pages 
to 63 of text) and more attention paid to 
textual difficulties, e.g. at 27 § 16, 31 § 2, 38 
§ 7 Madvig’s emendations should at least have 
been mentioned. But Mr. Henry’s comment- 
ary is as a whole pertinent and helpful, and 
T have noticed few actual mistakes. In6$1 
pro uallo ‘on the rampart’ is substantially 
correct, but pro in such phrases means 
properly ‘i front’ and is a precious relic 
of the original adverbial sense of the so- 
called ‘prepositions’. 11 §12 error ‘variation.’ 
Livy 1. 24. 1 is a nearer parallel for the 
sense ‘discrepancy’ than the poetic quota- 
tions of T. W. D. (Prof. Dougan). 19 § 11 
‘et ipst| There is a very similar use in 
c. 42. 8.’ The form of this note is unsatisfac- 
tory. For as Mr. Henry has just said that 
here there may be a lacuna in the text, the 
similarity must be very hard to prove. In 
42 §8 ‘paeninsula excurrit is ipse in quo 
etc.’ the pronoun plays the same sort of rdle 
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-the infinitive is used without exception in all 






































Virgil was finishing his lofty song of joy in 
country life.’ In Ep. 17 Canidia is not a 
real person. ‘ Horace is trying to represent, 
with humorous irony, the failure of some 
enterprise, in which he had taken part, in 
the form of a parody of a tragic cata- 
strophe.’ Ep. 1 is a sportive declaration that 
Horace, though a very poor politician, was 
not going to retire to his Sabine farm, but was 
resolved to stay in Rome and assist Mae- 
cenas in his arduous work as praefectus 
urbt. The navium propugnacula are not 
real but only figurative, and the ‘epodic’ 
character of the piece lies in Horace’s 
humorous criticism of himself. This sum- 
mary does not include Mr. Pliisz’s criticism 
of the customary interpretations. They are 
frequently more cogent than his own 
alternative explanations, but it does not 
occur to him that the fault may lie in 
Horace himself who has failed in carrying 
out his own ideas consistently. 


J. Gow. 


as in e.g. ‘Mens cuiusque is est quisque.’ 2] 
§ 10 Nasum comes from Nagos the Syracusan 
form of Nios. 35 § 10. ‘paraturos. A 
question asked in the first or third person 
usually (though not invariably) goes into the 
Infinitive in Oratio Obliqua.’ A good 
specimen of a useless note. In the future 


rhetorical questions, as Riemann long ago 
pointed out. This is by no means the only 
thing about Oratio Obliqua which — the 
authors of current English American and 
German grammars have to learn. ib. esse] 
‘represents sunt “are to be.”’ esse depends on 
posse like the other infinitives. elici in ¢. 7. 1 
is different. 39 § 22 foribus. ‘Door’ and 
‘gate’ are confused (so again at 46 § 6) 
41§ 22. If subolt was to have a_ note, 
it should have been said that its proper 
meaning ‘young shoot’ was clearly present 
to the historian as ‘uelut accisis recre- 
scenti stirpibus’ shows. 44 § 5 qua cutque. 
To say that ‘cuique is attracted into the 
relative clause’ is to suggest that it is 
scarcely intelligible in that clause, which is 
controvertible, and that it has been moved from 
the main clause, which is more questionable 
still. 45 § 3 caliginem. In Plaut. Mil. 
Glor. 405 the word does not refer to ‘dizzi- 
ness’ as here. 47 § 2 ‘captiuus]=captis: 
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ef, uastam = uastatam c. 35.5.’ The cases are 
not parallel, for captiwus means belonging to 
capti, but vastus does not mean belonging to 
uastati. 49 $1 piget ‘it would be tedious, cf. 


if 


c. 22. 6 n.’ fimpudentem esse]. paget scribere 
means rather ‘I refuse to write,’ nolo scribere. 
51 § 14 wactabant ‘threw out  sneers.’ 
‘Sneers’ is not in the word, which is applied 
to any free or irresponsible utterance. Mr. 
Henry’s spelling is correct in the main, and 
as his work is intended to satisfy the needs 
of both Pass and Honours candidates in the 
Royal University of Ireland, we must con- 
evratulate him on his courage in printing w’s 
alone, thus anticipating the recommendation 
of The Classical Association that ‘v and u 
be continued in use to distinguish the two 
sounds of Latin wv in books intended only 


for beginners.’ He is, unless I am mistaken, 


the first in his island to shake himself free 
from the old tradition. Mr. Henry’s intro- 
duction contains amongst other matter some 
pages of historical and literary criticism. 
The analysis of Livy’s sources and his methods 
of dealing with them is sober and sensible ; 
but some other judgments fly wide. From 
» 


Praef. § 7 ‘ea belli gloria est populo R. ut 


BURGER ON MINUCIU 


Minucius Felix und Seneca. Von Dr. F. 
X. Burcer. Miinchen: Beck, 1904. 8vo. 
Pp. 65. M. 1.50. 


CrassicaL scholarship has always been unen- 
viably prolific in certain so-called ‘Questions ’ 
which chronically or periodically disturb 
the serenity of philologists. The question 
as to the Tacitean authorship of the Dialogus, 
it is true, after many vicissitudes, has now 
been given its quietus and the Dictys 
problem no longer seriously disturbs our 
reflections : two others, however, have enter- 
ed the present century with Antaean powers 
of invigoration. The ‘Homeric Question’ 
bids fair to remain upon the scene, as long as 
the Iliad and Odyssey are read, and asimilar 
perenniality appears to be vouchsafed for 
the problem, whether the ‘aureus libellus’ 
of Minucius Felix antedated or succeeded 
the Apologeticum of Tertullian, with all the 
consequences which the acceptance of either 
hypothesis involves.2. The great majority of 

2 More than 150 articles have so far been called 
forth by this short treatise. Cp. J. P. Walzing’s 
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cum suum conditorisque sui  parentem 
Martem potissimum ferat, tam et hoc gentes 
humanae patiantur aequo animo quam wme- 
perium patiuntur’ he infers that ‘ Livy’s 
patriotism is a mellow and on the whole 
kindly feeling which, while it honours Rome 
above every land on earth (praef. 3), yet feels 
that other nations have their place to fill.” 
What is there in the Latin to warrant the 
English? What further is gained by saying 
that Livy, the historian, would have dealt 
differently with the battle of Actium from 
Virgil, the epic writer, and Horace, the 
lyrist? What bearing has ‘ Vergil’s noble 
picture of the Nile,’ den. 8. 712 £. (which 
affords more than one indication of being 
taken from some actual work of art), upon 
that ‘deep human feeling’ which is denied to 
Livy? Mr, Henry takes too superior a 
tone, when he speaks of the ‘somewhat 
plebeian outburst’ of Horace ¢. i, 37. The 
victory of Cleopatra’s Armada would have 
meant as much to Rome as that of Philip’s 
to England. Actium was not Mafeking. 


ee BOE 


! The italics are mine. 


S FELIX AND SENECA. 


scholars has been inclined to favour the 
former view, but since Harnack’s? vigorous 
and uncompromising advocacy of the latter, 
[I am not so sure but what ‘ érévevoey eis 
exeivov » Bovdy wadw, for the contingency that 
both works might after all be strictly con- 
temporaneous and independent of each other 
has never been seriously entertained by any 
critic of repute. And yet a plausible case 
might be made out for this hypothesis, were 
it my province to undertake this task, for 
the author of the dissertation under notice 
does not directly concern himself with this 
phase of the controversy, and it is doubtless 
for this reason also that he has refrained 
from drawing the valid conclusion from his 
results to which I shall refer at the close. 

It is Dr. B.’s purpose to ascertain just 
what is the extent of Minucius’ indebtedness 
to Seneca, a fact long since universally admit- 
ted, but never accurately and exhaustively 
‘Bibliographie de Minucius Felix’ in Le Mus¢e 
Belge, 1902, pp. 216-261. 

3 Die altchristliche Literatur bis Eusebius, vol. ii. 
pp. 324-330. 
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determined. By way of introduction, Dr. B. 
briefly discusses the well-known attitude of 
ancient writers generally in the matter of 
imitating or silently appropriating the works 
of predecessors. Having thus paved the 

yay for an impartial appreciation of the 
author, if it should turn out that he had, 
as in the case of Cicero, also laid Seneca 
under extensive contribution, he proceeds 
to compare the Octavius with the works 
of Seneca under two heads, material imz- 
tation (pp. 7-39) and stylistic indebtedness 
(pp. 39-59). In each case, however, with 
an admirable freedom from bias or the 
desire to prove a preconceived hypothesis— 
a quality deplorably lacking in most of the 
contributions to this subject,—he invariably 
distinguishes between three classes of pass- 
ages: (1) those, where a reminiscence of 
Seneca is indubitable, (2) those, where indebt- 
edness is highly probable and, (3) where the 
resemblance may be accidental, but, in view 
of obligations previously demonstrated, is not 
intrinsically impossible. It is clear that the 
determination of indebtedness to the thought 
of Seneca was by far the more difficult part 
of his task, requiring as it did a most 
vareful weighing of possibilities no less than 
a very thorough knowledge of the works in 


question. The methodical and acute dis- 
cussions accompanying all the principal 
passages adduced—many of them for the 


first time—satisfy all the demands that can 
reasonably be made upon a treatise of 
this nature. Thus a work that was worth 
doing has here been done once for all and 
done extremely well, the laborious comparison 
now establishing what had so often, but upon 
insufficient evidence, been asserted, to wit: 
that the author of the Octavius was satur- 


PAULY-WISSOWA’S 


Pauly’s Real-Encyclopidte der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft. Neue Bearbeitung 


. . . herausg. von GrorG Wissowa. X** 
Halbband : Donatio—Ephoroi. Stuttgart : 
J. B. Metzler, 1905. 93” x 63”. 1332 
cols. Some Plans in Text. M. 15. 


Tue tenth half-volume of this great encyclo- 
paedia has the usual number of invaluable 
articles, ranging from Donatio to Ephorot : 
articles such as those by Reisch on Dretfuss, 
Liebenam on Duoviri, Skutsch on Enis, 
Crusius on Elegie, Swoboda on Elis and 
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ated with the thought and to a considerable 
extent with the phraseology of the writer 
whose ethical discussions seemed to the 
early Church to possess so close an affinity 
to Christian doctrine, as to be explicable 
only on the supposition of his conversion, 
a conviction which found a concrete expres- 
sion in the still extant, apocryphal corre- 
spondence between Seneca and St. Paul. 

But the result of Dr. Burger’s investigation 
also justifies, as I have said, an important 
conclusion regarding the controversy referred 
to above. If an author of the intellectual 
stamp of Minucius Felix reveals so profound 
an indebtedness, in form and matter, to two 
pagan writers, such as Cicero and Seneca, it 
is all but psychologically impossible that he 
should have been proof against the over- 
powering individuality of a ‘defensor fidei,’ 
like Tertullian, provided, as Harnack and 
others so confidently assert, he had the 
celebrated Apologeticum before his eyes. 
But the very few alleged parallelisms in 
thought and phraseology between the two 
hitherto adduced are either not sufficiently 
characteristic or else inevitable in the treat- 
ment of similar themes. And when it is 
remembered that the Octavius contains no 
direct allusion to the Scriptures, no mention 
of Christ by name, no reference to the 
Trinity, the Revelation, or any other funda- 
mental dogma of Christianity, if finally we 
compare the gwdpoctvyn of Minucius with 
the ‘furor arduus’ of Tertullian, it is 
ditticult for a non-prejudiced critic to believe 
that the fairly conciliatory Octavius was 
written under the influence of a pamphlet so 
‘full of Mars’ as the Apologeticum. 

A. GUDEMAN. 
Munich. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


Epameinondas, Biirchner on E:phesos. It is 
unfortunate that the remarkable results of 
the recent excavations have not been pub- 
lished in time to be utilized for the last 
subject. The editing is conducted with Prof. 
Wissowa’s accustomed care; if we proceed 
to point out weak spots in it, it is only be- 
cause we feel that the book is so near being 
perfect that it ought to be nearer still. We 
have been more than usually struck in this 
volume by the prominence which is given to 
what may be called the agricultural interest. 
Prof. Olck’s articles usurp more space than 
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seems to be justified. A subject like AotAo: 
has only 5 columns, but Diingung has over 
20! Duracinus (usually a cling-stone fruit) 
has 4 columns, Egge (a harrow) over 3, Ente 
nearly 10, Eiche 634, and Epheu 20, In the 
last two cases the mythological importance 
of the oak and the ivy partly excuses the 
length of the articles. But, generally speak- 
ing, exuberances of this kind, suitable 
doubtless to a separate book on ancient 
Landwirthschaft, should be carefully pruned 
away in an Encyclopaedia. An excrescence 
of another kind is a quotation from Livy— 
whose works are presumably accessible to 
most users of the Encyclopaedia—occupying 
three-quarters of col. 2529. We have on a 
previous occasion noted the insufficient nu- 
mismatic equipment of some of the writers 
on topography. Here, under Dora, nothing 
numismatic later than de Saulcy is quoted ; 
the British Museum Catalogues seem to be 
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unknown to those who write on places such 
as Emesa and Elaeussa; we are not told 
that Eboda issued coins; and under Edones 
their king Getas, who is known to us bya 
most remarkable coinage, studied by Babelon 
in Svoronos’ Journal, is not so much as men- 
tioned. Doubtless he will find his way in 
under G ; but there should at any rate be a 
cross-reference. It might also have been 
worth while to include the personification 
of Dynamis on Alexandrian coins. Every 
specialist is liable to take an exaggerated 
view of his own subject, and consider it to 
be unduly neglected. But in the case of 
sciences like numismatics, which bear on 
most other studies in an often unexpected 
way, would it not be worth while to have a 
bibliography made by some specialist for the 
purposes of the Encyclopaedia ? 
Gy FS Hirer: 


BURTON ON THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 


Principles of Literary Criticism and_ the 
Synoptic Problem. By Ernest De Wirr 
Burton. Printed from Volume V. of the 
Decennial Publications. The University 
of Chicago Press, 1904. 4to. Pp. 72. 
$1 net. 


Tus is a work that satisfies more, the more 
it is studied. The first glance at it may leave 
the reader repelled by what he will feel to 
be an insult to his powers of following an 
abstract or complicated argument. A careful 
perusal makes him forget his annoyance, and 
recognise that there is substantial value in 
the monograph. 

The feature which is at first repellent is 
the introduction of diagrams or graphs to 
represent the various theories that have been 
or may be propounded for the reconciliation 
of the facts exhibited by the Synoptic 
Gospels. This is a method which doubtless 
has its uses for certain branches of mathe- 
matics and political economy; but when 
applied for the purposes of making a literary 
or philosophical argument not obnoxious to 
confusion of thought, it seems a concession 
to lazy thinkers such that its extended use 
would soon lower the average standard of 
power to reason. 

Once the reader, however, has digested his 
scruples about this innovation, he will find 
the writer to be a sane and subtle judge of 





his subject. He very properly sets forth 
upon his investigation with the timely 
remark that ‘ever since the days of August- 
ine or Jerome, not to say earlier, the mutual 
resemblances of the first three Gospels have 
been observed, and the problem thus created 
for the biblical scholar has been discussed.’ 
Then follows a statement of every conceivable 
hypothesis—with a diagram for each—and 
a brief discussion clears the ground for the 
view which Prof. Burton advocates. Here is, 
perhaps, the one weakness in the work. The 
arguments used for dismissing hypothesis 
M (as its diagram is numbered), 7.e. the 
hypothesis of an oral tradition issuing in our 
three Gospels, are not as convincing as they 
ought to be for the author’s purpose. He 
states that ‘it fails to account for the large 
amount of close verbal agreement which 
exists between the Gospels’—this must be 
discounted by the fact that where oral repe- 
tition or teaching is greatly used, as in the 
East, it attains an accuracy inconceivable 
amongst us and comparable to Lord Macau- 
lay’s memory. ‘It very unsatisfactorily 
accounts,’ he continues, ‘for the remarkable 
agreement between the Gospels, especially 
between Mark and Luke, in order of section’ : 
the same criticism is applicable. ‘It fur- 
nishes no explanation of the relatively small 
amount of agreement of Matthew and Luke 
against Mark in threefold matter ’—a sound 
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argument, but null against a possible restate- 
ment of hypothesis M. That is this. In 
hypothesis Y, 7c. the hypothesis that St. 
Matthew’s Gospel is one combination of St. 
Mark’s gospel with an indeterminate non- 
extant source, and St. Luke’s is another 
combination of them, we may suppose the 
indeterminate source to have been oral 
tradition. 

Prof. Burton decides that hypothesis Y is 
the least inadequate, modifying it, however, 
by postulating two or more documents for 
the indeterminate source. It may fairly be 
urged that he would have very great difficulty 
in substantiating any claim to superiority in 
this modified hypothesis over the hypothesis 
that one or more of these sources were oral. 
On the other hand (except for certain ques- 
tions—especially that of the value to be 
attached to the ancient attributions of the 
Gospels), the difference between a rigorously 
accurate tradition orally transmitted to cate- 
chumens and a document freely treated is 
very inconsiderable, if not immaterial. 

The reader may like to see Prof. Burton’s 
final list of sources. Of major sources he 
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distinguishes 1. ‘the Gospel of Mark, sub- 
stantially as we now possess it’; 2. ‘the 
special Matthaean source, probably the 
Logia of Matthew, spoken of by Papias’; 
3. ‘the Peraean document, consisting of 
Luke 957-184 and 19'S, portions of it being 
contained also in the record of the Galilean 
ministry and passion week of Matthew’; 
{. ‘the Galilean document found in Luke 
3° 1, etc.’ These, he says, were beyond doubt 
written. Of minor sources, two only need 
be mentioned here, viz. ‘ the infancy story of 
Matthew,’ and ‘the infancy story of Luke.’ 
This last, he thinks, had existed in writing 
before. 

The monograph concludes with a useful 
table exhibiting the parallelism of the Synop- 
tic Gospels, and assigning every verse in 
them to the source the author believes it to 
be derived from. 

The work may be commended as a handy 
introduction and work of reference for any- 
one who wishes to begin the study of the 
synoptic problem for himself. 

T. NICKLIN. 


EARLE’ MEDEA—A STATEMENT. 


As general editor of the series in which 
the late Professor Earle’s Medea appeared 
I desire to assume the responsibility for the 
disposition of the conjectural readings that 
was made the subject of remark in the 
Review for October 1905 by the distin- 
guished scholar whose recognition of the 
substantial merits of that edition would 
have been a satisfaction to its author, who 
passed away before the number in question 
reached America. It was, I have recently 
been told, Earle’s wish at least to insert 
references to the Critical Appendix in most 
cases where the MS. re:ding had been set 
aside; but with characteristic scrupulous- 
ness he chose to reject even these references 
in his desire to mind the general injunction 
not to put critical matter into the Notes, 
which were intended primarily for younger 
American students, who are not easily in- 
duced to believe in the profitableness of 
textual discussion; whereas the riper scholar 
would, it was thought, naturally work with 
the Critical Appendix constantly in mind. 

May I take this opportunity of saying 
something about the career of one who for 
thirteen years has been a constant con- 


tributor to the Classical Review? No 
American student of the classics took a 
heartier interest in the Review than Professor 
Earle, by whose untimely death, at the age 
of forty, the United States loses one of its 
most gifted scholars, and his University one 
of its most effective and beloved teachers. 
With the exception of a single year, each 
volume of the Review from 1892 to 1905 
has contained some evidence of his studies 
in Greek and Latin literature, syntax, epi- 
graphy, and kindred subjects. The majority 
of his papers dealt with the textual emenda- 
tion or critical interpretation of passages 
from most of the classical Greek writers, 
especially the tragedians ; others dealt with 
Appian and Heliodorus; and with Cicero, 
Horace, Seneca, and Statius. 

Professor Earle’s youthful career gave 
ample promise of its later distinction. 
Graduating in 1886 from Columbia Uni- 
versity with high honours, he won the 
fellowship in letters, one year of which he 
spent in Greece, where he had charge of the 
excavations at Sicyon which resulted in the 
discovery of a theatre and the statue of 
Dionysus now standing in the Museum at 
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Athens. In 1889 he received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy from Columbia, and 
from that time on was engaged in teaching 
at Barnard College, Bryn Mawr College, and 
since 1899 as professor of classical philolog 

at Columbia. Had he lived he would un- 
doubtedly have been elected to the presi- 
dency of the American Philological Associa- 
tion for 1906. Apart from his contributions 
to the Review he wrote numerous articles 
for the American Journal of Philology, 
American Journal of Archaeology, Revue de 
Philologie, Harvard Studies, and Mnemo- 
syne. His chief work was in Greek tragedy, 
and he published editions of the Alcestis 
(1894), Oedipus Tyrannus (1901), and Medea 
(1904). 

He was intellectually honest to the core. 
He was possessed by the scholarly instinct to 
a very high degree; he took little on au- 
thority, and a great name inspired in him 
no undue awe. Critical in his attitude of 
thought and refined in his taste, he per- 
mitted nothing to pass that seemed to him 
shallow, pretentious, or frigid. He was a 
hater of shams, above all of the sham of 


BRIEFER 


Xenophontis Respublaca Lacedaemoniorum. 
Recensuit Ginus PrerLEon!. Berlin : Mcmv. 
Pp. v+63. M. 1. 80. 


Tus is another of the careful and useful 
texts of the opera minora edited by Italian 
scholars, the main features being (1) 
thorough collation of MSS., (2) complete 
statement of their evidence, (3) a complete 
verbal index. In statement of modern sug- 
gestions as to the text this, like other parts 
of the series, is not so satisfactory. Thus in 
5. 8 Hug’s emendation of as piyrore airoi 
«7.4. should have been mentioned, for it or 
something like it—which had occurred to me 
independently—is certainly right. In 11.10 
the editor seems not to know Jebb’s excel- 
lent emendation given in a note to Dakyns’ 
translation. Again, the proposed exchange 
of the last words of Ch. 2 with the last of 
Ch. 3 should receive mention, even if it is 
not thought necessary. The proposal to 
make a slight change in Diogenes’ list of 
X.’s writings, so that Demetrius would have 
doubted the genuineness of #.A. not of 
R.L., is put down to Diels. I made it in 
this Review xi. 232 (1897), but perhaps 
NO. CLXXV. VOL. XX. 
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half-knowledge. His own knowledge was 
varied and exact, but he made no display. 
He was an excellent executive officer, a 
delightful companion, full of humour and 
wit that was often caustic. He was a keen 
observer of nature: he loved the woods and 
birds. 

Love of Greece was almost a passion with 
him. He wrote and spoke both the literary 
and popular language of Modern Greece 
with ease, his facility extending even to 
verse, which received the commendation of 
such an authority as Bikelas. He took a 
sympathetic interest in many of the Greek 
residents of New York and his keenest 
delight was to visit the land whose history 
and people were endeared to him by study 
and intimate association. His sojourn in 
Greek lands during the summer of 1905 was 
destined to be his last. On his return he 
contracted typhoid fever and died shortly 
after reaching home, September 26. His 
short life, filled with devotion to high ideals, 
will remain an inspiration to the many 
friends who mourn his loss. 

Hersert WEIR Smytu. 


NOTICES. 


Diels had anticipated me. It is only sur- 
prising it was not made long ago. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. xvi. 1905. Pp. 166. 6s. 6d. 
BesipeEs a short article on certain MSS. of 
Suetonius by Mr. C. L. Smith and one of 
considerable length on ‘Theories regarding 
the nature and origin of Indo-European 
inflection’ by Mr. H. Oertel and Mr. E. P. 
Morris, this volume contains an essay on the 
‘Dramatic Art’ of Aeschylus by Mr. C. R. 
Post and a discussion by Mr. K. K. Smith 
of the use of the buskin on the Greek tragic 
stage. Mr. Post writes well and with good 
illustrations both on the general structure 
of plays and on various subordinate points, 
especially on Clytemnestra. Here and there 
perhaps he makes too much of things. 
Persae 134-139 for instance is not a serious 
reflection on the character of Persian women. 
Mr. K. K. Smith argues from literature and 
art that the high buskin was not in use on 
the stage before the time of Lucian and 
K 
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Pollux. Good evidence for it is certainly 
hard to find, and some of his difficulties are 
real. But we may point out (1) that a good 
deal of the rapid movement of actors was 
not seen but imagined, being indeed often 
off the stage: (2) that actors and chorus 
must be kept distinct, as no one supposes 
high buskins to have been worn by the 
latter: (3) that after all the difficulties (e.g. 
of kneeling, or lying down, and then rising) 
were actually surmounted in Lucian’s time. 
Mr. Smith does not question the use at that 
date of the high-soled buskin, and old, 
especially Euripidean, tragedies were cer- 
tainly often played. It is possible however 
that, just as the stage probably got higher 
in later days, so did the buskin. Dr. Dorp- 
feld partly relies upon it to have raised 
actors above chorus in the absence of a 
stage. It would be curious if this argumen- 
tative resource were taken from him. 
H. RicHarps. 


Greek Reader. Vol. I. Selected and adapted 
with English Notes from Professor 
von Wilamowitz- Moellendorff’s Griech- 
ische Lesebuch. By E. C. Marcnant, 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Pp. 
iv+85. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1905. 2s. 

Tus adaptation of the Berlin Professor's 

well known book is an interesting experi- 

ment in readers. It includes the following 
extracts: in Part I some four pages of 
maxims and anecdotes, ‘The Hunter’ from 

Dion Chrysostom, seventeen pages, Alex- 

ander’s fight with Porus from <Arrian, 

sixteen pages, Strabo’s description of Great 

Britain, four pages: and in Part IT ‘ Hiero’s 

Galleon’ by Moschion ap. Athenaeum, six 

pages and ‘Pausanias and Themistocles,’ 

Thue. i. 128-138. The pieces are not hack- 

neyed and ‘ The Hunter’ is especially attrac- 

tive ; but it is not clear for whom the book is 
intended. As a ‘first reader’ it is too hard, 
and the detailed account of Hiero’s monster 
ship will hardly interest a school boy. The 
notes are pithy and to the point ; but some- 
times pass over difficulties, ¢.g. in the last 
sentence of § 3 of ‘The Hunter.’ Nor do they 


explain ‘all words that are not to be found 
in the small Liddell and Scott,’ Pref. p. iv. 
e.g. dvtimapaywyy, bdpoOn«kn and katecteyvw- 
pevov. At 28.22 yepdvos eurarw icyovor 
does not mean the same as the English ‘the 
opposite happens’; but toyovor, ‘restrict’ or 
‘check’ sc. 76 ddwp, is opposed to avfover in 
the previous sentence. oraptvas (47.8) and 
ixovorpodeiov n. on 49. 24 are misprints, and 
ma-yxadot (12.19) is an odd division of a 
word. 


Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus. 
By H. A. J. Munro. Second edition, 
1905. [By J. D. Durr.] London : George 
Bell and Sons. Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell & Co. Pp. xii+ 250. 7s. 6d. net. 

Except for the incorporation of three notes 

on 63. 18, 64. 276 and 107. 7 which Munro 

published subsequently to 1878, the addition 

of a few further illustrations taken from a 

copy in which they were entered by Munro 

himself, the correction of a few misprints 

and the inclusion in one or two places of a 

reference to later discussions dealt with by 

Munro, this second edition shows no change 

from the first. The emendations and inter- 

pretations have long been known and 
appraised. It is to their setting that they 
owe the continued vitality of which this 
new edition is a proof, to the verve and 
gusto of their expression and the keen and 
masculine intelligence which they show in 
their treatment of letters men and affairs. 

The editor’s strict construction of his task 

allows the sole remark that perhaps it would 

have been better to treat the first edition as 

a document and mark all additions and 

deviations beyond the corrections of mere 

errata in the places where they occur: as 
it is, the difference between the editions can 
only be ascertained by collating. I should 

indeed have preferred him to do more. A 

sketch of Munro's literary career by one 

so much in sympathy with him and a 

portrait as frontispiece would have en- 

hanced the value of this posthumous 
tribute. The printing of the book is ex- 
cellent. 

a, Eee 
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VERSION. 


THE INSCRUTABLE. 


Tuar night in dreams that sway 
The soul to shedding blood, 
One hears his own voice say 
In sleep’s half-weary mood, 
Take down your father’s sword and quickly 
slide 
The blade into his side. 


Disguise the seeming guilt, 
And bend his fingers round, 
And put them on the hilt, 
And leave him to his wound. 
In that strange dream until the break of day, 
Asleep the lover lay. 


He wakes, aghast ; he strives 
To get the vision hence, 
That into morning lives, 
And fastens on his sense. 
‘Tis but a dream, but should her hand fulfil 
His will within her will! 


She comes up wild and pale, 
She wrings her hands in pain, 
She utters with a wail— 
‘Who hath my father slain ? 
My anguished heart sobbed all night in its 
sleep ; 
I felt it sob and weep. 


I saw you while I slept, 
And to my dream you spoke ; 
All night the words I kept, 
I heard them when I woke: 
Take down your father’s sword and quickly 
slide 
The blade into his side. 


Disquise the seeming guilt, 
And bend his fingers round, 
And put them on the. hilt, 
And leave him to his wound. 
0 the false voice, that it so true should seem 
In that unthought-of dream ! 


I hurried to the bed, 
I saw that he was slain, 
I saw the blood was shed, 
I saw the deep,—deep stain. 
His sword was through his side, 
on the hilt 
His fingers took the guilt.’ 


thrust,— 





T. G. Hake. 


Noctem per illam, dum tenent insomnia 
mens unde caedis adpetens, 
suas loquentis audiit uoces amans 
sopore semilanguidas. 
Tu patris ensem deripe atque tpst citus 
mucro latus sine hauriat, 
tibique falle rem futwram crimint, 
uncosque digitos copulans 
impone capulo diligenter et suo 
ste sic relinque uolnert. 
hac totus in quiete tam mira iacet 
amator ad primum iubar. 
somnum metus soluere ; nocturnam procul 
uolt uolt fugare imaginem. 
ast illa lucem non fugit: sensus tenet, 
dirum uigens, expergitos. 
‘haec somnia:’ inquit ‘sin mihi absentis 
manus 
uolens uolenti pareat—.’ 
en, ora uirgo pallida amenti subit 
dolore plangens pectora. 
‘quis,’ eiulat ‘meum quis occidit patrem ? 
heu, nocte tota saucium 
miserae cor aegris sensimus singultibus 
gemitus ciere flebiles. 
deuincta te quiete, te uidi ; tuas 
uoces loquentis audii : 
uox ista tota nocte sopitam replet, 
uox ista somno liberam. 
Tu patris ensem deripe atque upsi citus 
mucro latus sine hauriat, 
tibique falle rem futuram crimina, 
UNCOS TUE digitos copulans 
inpone capulo diligenter et suo 
sic ste relinque uolneri. 
o falsa uox, tam uera quae uisa’s meo 
incogitata somnio ! 
patris uolo ad cubile : mortuus iacet, 
fluens iacet cruoribus ; 
uidi omnia undique inpiantem sanguinem 
latusque ferro saucium. 
adactus ensis ; capulo adhaerescens manus 
sibi ipsa crimen inputat.’ 


Joke P; 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 
(Sux C.R. 1905, P. 328) 


THE most important discovery that has 
recently been made in the Forum has been 
that of a building extending along parts 
of the N.W. and S.W. sides of the base 
of the equestrian statue of Domitian. It 
appears to be posterior to this in date, and 
consists of a foundation of concrete, upon 
which rest the fragments of a pavement of 
various coloured marbles and, above this, a 
layer of roof tiles, some of which still retain 
fragments of fine stucco decoration, with 
indications that the vault of the chamber to 
which they belonged was of no very great 
size. Behind this are the foundations of a 
brick building: two rooms, originally paved 
with marble slabs, can be distinguished : the 
site of one of them was, in later days, 
occupied by the third (reckoning from the 
S.E.) of the line of square brick bases 
which run parallel to the front of the 
Basilica Iulia (Buclder, Dec. 30, 1905, 693). 
Comm. Boni inclines to recognize in this the 
Imperial tribunal of the time of Trajan (see 
Times, Dec. 18, 1905), which he holds is 
represented in the north-western of the two 
well-known plutez in the Forum, which, 
there is practically no doubt, depict episodes 
in the reign of Trajan. There we see almost 
in the centre of the relief an emperor seated, 
approached by a woman carrying a child in 
her arms and leading another by the hand : 
his chair rests upon a low raised platform 
which has been taken by Comm. Boni to be 
an actual representation of the tribunal, its 
position being fixed by the representation of 
the arcades of the Basilica Tulia in the back- 
ground. The view that a tribunal is repre- 
sented (though not the emperor’s tribunal 
qua emperor, but the praetorian tribunal) 
was brought forward by Gardthausen in 
Hermes, viii. (1874), 137 sqg. But Peter- 
sen, Reliefschranken auf dem Forum Roma- 
num, 6,' gives various arguments for holding 
that the group is to be understood as 
a ‘statuary,’ not as a living, group— 
the raised left hand of the emperor, which 
we must imagine to have held the sceptre: 
the position of the woman and children 
on the podium, the form of the podium 
itself, which has no means of approach, 
and finally the fact that the emperor 

1 Reprinted from Festschrift fiir A. von Oettin- 
gen, 1897 


already occurs on the (spectator’s) left of the 
relief standing upon the Rostra. The con- 
trast between this group of statues and the 
other figures of the relief was no doubt 
heightened by painting, the former being 
represented as of bronze. The group recurs 
upon some of the coins of Trajan with 
the legend ALI Menta ITALiae (Cohen, ii. 
p. 19, nos. 17-19).? 

He concludes by remarking that the group 
itself is quite in accordance with the canons 
of Roman art, though its insertion here 
among those who are listening to the imperial 
proclamation, who take no notice of it, ina 
picture of reality to which it does not belong 
—inasmuch as such a group certainly did 
not stand in the Forum at that period,* and 
perhaps never actually existed there—shows 
a somewhat uncommon, half - imaginary 
treatment. 

To these arguments I may add (see my 
letter in Times, Jan. 12, 1906) that in the 
companion relief one scene only is represented, 
and, as there is no solution of continuity in 
the background, it is hard to suppose that 
there can be two here: that the passage of 
Pliny (Panegyr. 36) upon which Comm. 
Boni relies as additional evidence cannot 
bear the sense he wishes to put upon it, 
referring, as it does, to Trajan as a party to 
a suit before a tribunal, and not as a judge 
seated on it—‘ at fortasse non eadem severi- 
tate fiscum quam aerarium cohibes: immo 
tanto maiore, quanto plus tibi licere de tuo 
quam de publico credis. Dicitur actori, 
atque etiam procuratori tuo, “in ius veni, 
sequere ad tribunal.” Nam tribunal quoque 
excogitatum principatui est, par ceteris, nisi 
illud litigatoris amplitudine metiaris .. . 
Jodem foro utuntur principatus et libertas. 
Quae praecipua tua gloria est, saepius vinci- 
tur fiscus: cuius mala causa nunquam est, 
nisi sub bono principe.’ 

Even with regard to the buildings repre- 
sented in the background, Petersen has 
shown (op. cit. 10 sqq., ef. Rém. Mitt. 1897 


2 It was neglect to notice this fact that led tomy 
adopting Mr. Stuart Jones’ otherwise probable sug- 
gestion that Nerva may be represented in the relief 
as founder of the institutiones alimentariae which 
Trajan did so much to extend (7imes, Jan. 12, 
1906). The group which appears upon a coin of 
Nerva of 97 a.p. (Cohen, ii. p. 12, no, 142) seems 
to differ slightly. 

3 It is never mentioned: cf. also Plin. Panegyr 
59 ‘cum arcus, cum tropaea, cum statuas depre- 
caris.’ 
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327), as against, for example, Nichols (Roman 
Forum, 70), that, if the fig-tree and the 
statue of Marsyas stood in a line running 
from N.E. to S.W., there is nothing in 
their position on the reliefs irreconcileable 
with the idea that one side of the Forum is 
represented upon each. Whether they did 
or did not there is no evidence to show : both, 
we know, were ‘in foro’ or ‘in medio foro’ 
—if indeed we do not suppose the fig-tree to 
be that of the comitium (CU.R. 1904, 330). 
Excavations are also going on in other 
parts of the Forum, notably in front of the 
temple of Julius, and also close to the Arch 
of Tiberius, where the clearing out of an 
archway built of large blocks of stone, and 
of somewhat curious shape (narrowing like 
a funnel) has shown that it belongs to a 
drain, blocked up by the foundations of the 
Arch of Tiberius, and by another drain 
following the line of the Vicus Iugarius, 
and that its shape is due to the fact that it 
was intended to receive the contents of two 
drains which joined at an acute angle. <A 
block of stone in the centre of it probably 
served to hold a sluice, in case one or other 
drain had to be closed. The drain con- 
tained fragments of pottery, coins of 
Augustus and Tiberius, etc. Just to the 
W. of the north-westernmost of tie two 
Trajanic reliefs are three slabs of travertine 
which are better laid than most of the 
pavement of the area of the Forum, and 
appear to be zm setu. Two of them show 
the traces of bronze letters 41 cm. high 
embedded in the pavement, which recent 
cleaning has rendered clearly visible, though 
they do not seem to have been noticed pre- 
viously. L:NAEVIVS is all that is at 
present preserved: but portions of other 
letters may be seen on some slabs about 
12 feet further to the S.W. after an interval 
in which the pavement has disappeared. 
The lettering might well belong to the 
beginning of the first century a.p.: whether 
the L. Naevius mentioned is to be identi- 
fied with either of the two L. Naevii Sur- 
dini, the older, trawmvir monetalis about 
15 B.c., the younger praetor inter cives et 
peregrinos, and consul suffectus in 30 a.p. 
(Dessau, Prosopogr. ii. 397) is naturally 
uncertain. In any case, this portion of the 
pavement of the Forum is of a much earlier 
period than the rest. Richter (Topogr. 101) 
says ‘Das Pflaster von Travertinplatten, 
welches jetzt noch auf der Area des Forums 
liegt, stammt natiirlich aus der spétesten 
Zeit des Altertums.’ 
Professor Hiilsen has published in 
tOmische Mitteclungen, 1905, 1-119, a con- 
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tinuation of his report on the Forum ex- 
cavations, dealing with the work from the 
spring of 1902 up to the end of 1904. 
This, like his first paper, will rank among 
the most important contributions to the 
literature of the subject. 

On p. 11 he shows that, while the Graeco- 
stasis of the Republic undoubtedly stood 
not far from the old Rostra (C.2. 1901, 88), 
there is no room for the Graecostadium! of 
the imperial period near the newer Rostra, 
and points out that the order in which the 
buildings of the eighth region are named in 
the Notitia would indicate that it lay S.W. 
of the Basilica Iulia. 

On p. 16 sgq. he examines and rejects 
Richter’s new identification of the hemi- 
cycle (the so-called Graecostasis of the 
Republic) with the Rostra of Caesar (see 
C.f. 1904, 140, where I should perhaps 
have given more weight to the objections I 
myself raised in C.#. 1901, 88). He con- 
cludes that the marble decoration of the 
front of the hemicycle belongs to the time of 
Septimius Severus (the hemicycle itself hav- 
ing been cut out of a solid mass of concrete 
which originally ran as far as the brick wall 
parallel to the front of the Rostra of opus 
quadratum), though he considers that the 
curved flight of steps at the back forms part 
of the original approach to the Rostra. 

The whole question will, however, be 
re-opened by Prof. Mau in a forthcoming 
number of the Rémische Mitteclungen, where 
he will maintain the identification of the 
hemicyle with the Rostra of Caesar and its 
priority in date to the Rostra of opus 
quadratum ; and it will therefore be well to 
wait until the appearance of his article 
before committing oneself to any more 
definite statement. 

Pp. 29-46 are devoted to an examina- 
tion of Studniczka’s and Petersen’s theories 
as to the monuments adjoining the Niger 
Lapis (C./?. 1904, 140; 1905, 77). Hiilsen 
rightly points out that the wall which forms 
the front of Petersen’s suggestus (which 
is that described by Delbriick) ? is similar in 
structure to the sides of some of the archaic 
drains which have been found on the Clivus 
Capitolinus and elsewhere, and that Delbriick 
has not chosen the best specimen for 
illustration, inasmuch as at the point drawn 
by him there is a change in the height of 

1 It seems to have been a building of some size : 
we hear of its restoration by Antoninus Pius after 
fire, and of its burning in the fire of Carinus (//is¢. 
Aug. Vita Pii, 8; Chronogr. a. 354, p. 148, ed. 
Mommsen). 

2 Apollotempe auf dem Marsfelde, 11 and Taf. 
ii. 1. 
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the courses (the only one in the whole 
length of the wall as preserved) due to the 
fact that the wall was built in two sections. 
He then conjectures that the position of the 
front of the pre-Caesarian Rostra may be 
indicated by a slightly curving drain, which 
runs almost parallel to the curve of the 
Republican suggestus of Petersen. He 
refuses, however, to accept the latter’s theory 
as to the existence of a suggestus, or Rostra 
in the wider sense, and of a small platform 
upon which the actual speaker stood—both 
on grounds of constructional detail, and 
because the Republican Comitium, if enclosed 
by the semicircular flight of steps suggested 
by Petersen, becomes far too small.! 

Petersen’s interpretation of cornua is, 
in his opinion, unnecessary (cf. Plin. epzst. 
vi. 23 am cornu porticus and Winnefeld in 
Jahrbuch des Inst., (vi) 1891, 204). He con- 
tinues to hold (p. 43) to his original idea 
that the black marble pavement is the 
work of Maxentius. The main argument 
against this is its supposed connexion (C.K. 
1904, 140 fin.) with the travertine pavement 
of the Caesarian period. This was noted by 
Petersen and further urged by Studniczka : 
but the theory of the former, that it was 
originally wider on the S.E. side, so as 
to make it symmetrical by giving it a band 
of broader slabs all round, or even enough 
slabs to make it come in front of the centre 
of the Curia Iulia (Comitium, Rostra, Grab 
des Romulus, 9 fin, 11 «it.) sharply 
contradicts the arguments of the latter as to 
its connexion with the earlier travertine 
pavement on this side at least.” 

And, of course, the fact that no mention 
whatsoever of the ‘tomb of Romulus’ as 
existing occurs in the literature of the whole 
Imperial period is a very strong argument 
on the other side; though we still have 
to account for the existence of chips 
of this not very common black marble 


' He points out that if the tomb of Romulus is 
placed exactly in the centre of the semicircle, and 
not approximately so, as in Petersen’s plan, matters 
become still worse. I may add that one would 
surely suppose that the straight ends of the curve 
ought to be in the same straight line, 7.e. parallel 
to the front of the Curia, which, again, would tend 
to reduce the space available. It is difficult, too, 
to believe that the actual platform on which the 
speaker stood could have been so small as, if his 
view be accepted, it must have been—cf. the ob- 
jections of Hiilsen and Studniczka (the latter in 
Jahreshefte des Oesterr. Instituts, 1904, 241). 

? This is a point that Hiilsen does not make. 
Studniczka supposes that it originally extended 
further not on the S8.E. (generally known as E.) 
side but on the 8S. W. (generally known as W.), and 
Hiilsen does not seem to distinguish his view from 
that of Petersen (Jahreshefte 1903, 129 fin. 130 init.). 








beneath the level of the latest Republican 
pavement of the Comitium (C.R. 1904, 140 
n. 5), and in the concrete of the cuniculi 
(Hiilsen, infra, 66 n. 1). 

A very careful study of the whole group 
of monuments has been made, too late to be 
noticed in Hiilsen’s article, by Pinza, I] 
Comizio romano nell’ eta republicana (re- 
printed from Annali della Societa degli 
Ingegnert ed Archatettc Italiani, 1905, fase. 
2). The details are more minutely dealt with 
than in preceding publications. He takes over 
Petersen’s theories as to the two suggestus, 
but, noting the fact that the Comitium is 
thereby made too small, supposes that the part 
preserved is only the left wing of a much 
larger edifice than that imagined by Petersen, 
the central portion of which, the Rostra pro- 
per, rectangular and facing N.W., preserved 
the same form in both periods of its exist- 
ence, and extended almost as far as the 
N.W. side of the Arch of Severus, while 
the right wing had the same form as the 
left, and thus enclosed the Comitium sym- 
metrically. 

With regard to the dating of the 
various remains, he is able to make a 
certain advance. His first period, A, is 
merely preliminary: to the second, B, 
belongs the pavement of slabs of tufa of his 
first suggestus, upon which the inscribed 
cippus stands. The cippus has, as_ he 
notices, probably been slightly turned from 
its original orientation in accordance with 
this pavement, and a pavement at a higher 
level has been put round it (B’). Just 
above the level of the Comitium of this 
period, which had no artificial tloor, was 
found the stratum of tiles, believed by Boni 
to belong to the Curia, and to lie as they 
fell, but which Pinza supposed to have been 
spread as part of the foundation for the 
rammed tufa floor of the Comitium of period 
C—that of the second suggestus (Petersen’s 
first) with a straight line of steps at the 
back. Upon one of these steps rests the 
base of the conical pillar, formed of four® 
separate blocks of tufa, and not, as Stud- 
niezka asserts (op. cvt. 135) on Delbriick’s 
authority, a slab of travertine. The so- 
called ‘tomb of Romulus’ with the altar 
or shrine behind it, on the other hand, 
belongs as it stands (it has possibly taken 
the place of something earlier and differently 
orientated) to the third (Petersen’s second) 
suggestus (period D) with the curved steps. 
Pinza is able to trace what appear to have 
been slight modifications in the front of the 
third suggestus, though in the main it 
> Possibly three, but certainly not less. 
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followed the course of the second. In both 
these later swggestus the monuments round 
the cippus were left in an open space 
enclosed by walls,! sunk below the level of 
the floor of the suggestus, whereas the 
cippus stood on the level of the floor of the 
first suggestus (B). 

During all these various periods, accord- 
ing to his view, the orientation of the Curia 
never changed, and was identical with that 
of the present building. The tufa steps in 
front of the latter led up, during period C, 
to the terrace in front of the Curia, while 
in period D they, or at any rate the small 
part of them now visible, were no longer in 
use as steps, as there had been imposed on 
the highest of them a row of blocks of tufa 
of a later period, one of which has consider- 
able bossing.? 

In front of it, and parallel to it, at a 
distance of some 75 feet,? he places the 
Rostra proper.*?- The orientation and _posi- 
tion are for him fixed by a small portion of 
the N.W. edging of the paved area of 
suggestus D, which is also shown by Peter- 
sen. Both these writers omit in their plans 
the ‘pozzo rituale’ (iv) in its immediate 
neighbourhood, while in Hiilsen’s plan (op. 
cit. pl. II.) the orientation of this edging is 
nut quite correctly given: it should be 
parallel to the N.W. side of the ‘Lapis 
Niger,’ z.e. at right angles to the present 
Curia. Another pavement of gray tufa was 
superposed on it, two or three blocks of 
which remain (p. 40; cf. Hiilsen, op. czt. 34) 
with circular cuttings in them. 

Period E is represented by the fine traver- 
tine pavement of the Comitium, orientated 
on the points of the compass,’ a fragment of 
which is seen near the front of the Curia 
(C.R. 1900, 237). When it was laid the 
suggestus as such practically ceased to exist, 
and the whole level of the Comitium became 
uniform, the stele and the monuments round 

' On p. 22 (cf. 27) he identifies as a part of a 
balustrade enclosing this space on the Comitium 
side, a slab which he describes as of tufa (m in his 
Fig. 5 and Pl. I.) which seems to be undoubtedly 
of travertine. 

? This point is missed by Petersen (op. cit. 14). 
The extremities of two other blocks are visible 
one was certainly bossed, while of the other very 
little remains. 

% It is much more than a pity that none of 
Pinza’s plans are provided with a scale. 

* It is a question how far his theory will agree 
with the tufa foundations—not now so easy to 
study as when first excavated (C.R. 1899, 233)— 
which lie immediately to the S.E. of the arch of 
Septimius Severus, and of which no plan has yet 
been published. 

° In this period alone the orientation of the Curia 
was changed, according to Pinza’s theory. 
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it being buried by the deposit which in the 
original reports figured as the ‘stipe votiva.’ 

Period F, finally, is that of the Curia Iulia, 
which returned to the original orientation of 
the travertine pavement corresponding with 
it, and of the niger lapis in its present posi- 
tion—for as to the original date of the niger 
lapis Pinza agrees with Studniczka (C.R. 
1904, 140, n. 5.). In the description of 
details Pinza seems, as I have shown, to 
make some advance on previous writers, but 
his dating of the various periods cannot be 
called altogether felicitous. That of B 
between 449 and 447 B.c. relies too much on 
the details of the traditional history of this 
early period: that of C after the invasion of 
the Gauls may be accepted as probable (cf. 
Hiilsen, op. czt. 43): but that of D in the 
last century B.c. (into which fall also E and 
F, not incorrectly —C.R. 1905, 77) rests 
upon the supposition that Varro (apud Aul. 
Gell. xiv. 7. 7), when he says e¢ im curta 
Hostilia et in Pompeia et post in Iulia, cwm 
profana ea loca fuissent, templa esse per 
augures constituta, is referring to the same 
building all through under the names 
which it acquired from its different builders 
—in other words, that the Curia proper was 
at one time known as the Curia Pompeia, 
from restorations in the time of Sulla® 
undertaken by a member of the Pompeian 
gens ! 

With regard to many of these points, 
however, further discussion is not likely to 
be very profitable until the excavations have 
been continued. 

Petersen has boldly attempted to tackle 
problems which others had been content to 
leave alone, but he emphasizes the need for 
further exploration, and Hilsen and Pinza 
do the same. Again, the small errors which 
are to be found in the various descriptions 
and plans which I have discussed are only 
worth noting in the absence of an adequate 
account of the excavations as far as they 
have gone, both of those monuments which 
have been completely brought to light and of 
the objects found in the course of the work. 
Until this appears, the formation of theories 
is somewhat dangerous, as they are exposed 
to the risk of being upset by some essential 
fact that could not have been known to their 
proposers. 


The rest of Prof. Hiilsen’s article deals 


® The three passages he cites for these restora- 
tions (Dio Cass. xl. 49, xlii. 18; Appian, Bell. Civ. 
i. 97) prove nothing. The first describes the burn- 
ing of the body of Clodius and of the Curia with 
it, the second the removal of the statue of Sulla 
from the rostra after the battle of Pharsalus, and 
the third the erection of this statue. 
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mainly with discoveries which I have 
already from time to time reported in the 
Classical Review. He is not certain (p. 59 
sqq.) as to the original position of the 
inscription in honour of Lucius Caesar which 
still lies in the Basilica Aemilia (C.R. 1899, 
465) but notices that the inscription C.I.L. vi. 
3747 =31291 is entirely similar to it in 
size and character and certainly came from 
the same building. He therefore restores it 
as follows : 


Imp. C[aesari divi iuli f. | 
Augu|sto pont. max . cos. xiii] 
trib. { pot. xxi pater patriae] 
pleps [| omnis urbana xxxv tribuum | 


remarking further that pater patriae in 1.3 
is a necessary supplement to fill up the line, 
and that, as the title was given on Feb. 5 
in 2 B.c. (the date of the inscription of 
Lucius) there is probably some connexion 
with this circumstance. We must then 
suppose that the lost inscription to Gaius 
Caesar was dedicated by the equester ordo 
(cf. Ovid, Fast. ii. 121). 

On p. 72 he treats as highly probable the 
identification of the base of the equestrian 
statue of Domitian. 

With regard to 8S. Maria Antiqua, it 
should be mentioned that the publication of 
the frescoes has been undertaken by Mgr. 
Wilpert, whose Pittwre delle Catacombe 
Romane will be well known to all students of 
Christian antiquities. 

A further report on the discoveries in 
the pre-historic necropolis has recently 
appeared (Not. Scav. 1905, 145-193) making 
the fourth of the series: but at least two 
more will be required before the publication 
of the results of the explorations there, so far 
as they have gone, is complete. 

Hiilsen (p. 95 sqq.) gives a full account of 
the finds, classified according to material and 
technique, and concludes (p. 114) that the 
tombs (with the exception of E and F, which 
belong to a later period, and lie at a much 
higher level) contain nothing that can be 
later than the sixth century B.c., while the 
native pottery, which occurs in them in 
large quantities, should be assigned to the 
eighth or seventh century B.c. at latest. He 
notices (1) that the doors of the hut urns 
face the Esquiline, as if the necropolis 
belonged to the ‘Septimontialstadt’ rather 
than to the original Rome on the Palatine 
(2) that the sixth century B.c., when the 
cemetery ceased to be in use, is exactly the 
period in which our literary tradition places 
the building of the Cloaca Maxima, before 












































which the Forum valley must have been a 
marsh and quite useless as a market. 

In other parts of Rome I may notice (1) the 
recent discoveries in the gigantic necropolis 
to the W. of the Via Salaria (Papers of the 
British School at Rome, iii. 11 ; cf. Not. Scav. 
and Bull. Com. passim). A terracotta plaque 
found in one of the tombs, with a relief 
representing the stage of a Greek theatre, 
with a tragedy in course of performance, is 
published by Rizzo in Jahreshefte des 
Osterreichischen Instituts, viii. (1905), 203 
sqq. and pl. V. (2) the excavations in the 
Catacomb of Commodilla (Not. Scav. 1905, 
102 sqq.), while (3) the construction of an 
electric tramway to the Alban Hills has 
given rise to the finding of remains of some 
importance (Not. Scav. 1905, 72; Bull. 
Com. 1905, 129 sqq.), which may be best 
described in detail on another occasion. 

From two cases which have recently 
occurred it would seem that greater care 
should be observed in the publication of 
supposed new discoveries in the Notizie degli 
Scavi. One of these, pointed out in the 
Papers of the British School at Rome, iii. 20, 
has already been seen to be no novelty after 
all (as [notice zbid. 208—see Not. Scav. 1905, 
39): but another new discovery has just been 
announced, which is even less of a novelty 
than the first. I allude to the sarcophagus 
of Aurelius Vitalio, described, with the tomb 
which contains it, in Not. Scav. 1905, 202. 
The inscription has, however, been published 
in C.1.L. xiv. 2327, and was first copied in 
1822: while of the tomb itself two plans 
have appeared in Angelini and Fea, Via 
Appia (Rome, 1828) Pl. 19, and in Canina, 
tdifizi, vi. Pl. 60: ef. Mélanges de? Ecole 
Francaise, 1903, p. 396, no. 41. 

Tuomas AsHBy, JUNIOR. 


The first open meeting of the British 
School at Rome for the present season was 
held on Thursday, Jan. 4th, in the library 
of the school. : 

The Assistant-Director (Dr. T. Ashby, 
Jun.) read a paper on Srxteenth century 
engravings in relation to classical sculpture, 
pointing out the importance of the subject 
with reference to the catalogue of the Roman 
municipal museums which the School has in 
preparation, and illustrating his remarks by 
the exhibition of several engravings, especial- 
ly of a group relating to the Laocoon, in 
which successive restorations can easily be 
traced. He also dealt with the collections of 
engravings dealing exclusively with sculpture, ( 
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which began with the first edition of the 
Antiquarum Statuarum Urbis Romae Liber 
Primus of De Cavalleriis (before 1570). 
He then exhibited a copy of the first edition 
of the well known woodblock view of Venice 
in six sheets, bearing the date 1500, the 
authorship of which has not as yet been 
ascertained, though the attribution to Jacopo 
de’ Barbari seems to find most favour. 

Mr. A. J. B. Wace, Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, Librarian of the School, 
then dealt with a group of historical reliefs, 
two portions of which are in the Louvre and 
a fragment in the Villa Medici, while the 
rest seem to be lost. He was able, by the 
combination of 16th century drawings and 
notices, to trace their discovery back to 1540, 
in which year they were found in Trajan’s 
Forum, where they probably formed a part of 
the decoration of the N.E. hemicycle, or of 
the colonnade on that side of the Forum. 
They were in the possession of Prospero 
Boccapaduli, who was in charge of the build- 
ing of the Palazzo dei Conservatori from 
1555 until its completion in 1568, and died 
in 1585. After his death they were very 
likely sold and the two largest portions 
preserved passed into the Villa Borghese, 
and thence, at the end of the 18th century, to 
the Louvre. The fragments belong to two 
different representations, and to two differ- 
ent periods—one part probably to a repre- 
sentation of the mnuncupatio votorum of 
Trajan before the Dacian campaigns, and 
the other to the Parthian triumph of M. 
Aurelius and L. Verus in 166 .p. 

Professor Hiilsen briefly congratulated 
Mr. Wace upon his discovery. 

The meeting was well attended, the 
British Ambassador (Sir H. Egerton, 
G.C.M.G., a member of the Managing 
Committee of the School) being among those 
present. 


TRIREMES. 


Mr. Tarn says (vol. xx. p. 77) that two 
points of mine (vol. xix. p. 466) are not well 
founded. He asserts :— 

‘The Athenian lists do not shew that the 
Athenian triremes had 62 thranite, 54 zugite, 
and 54 thalamite oars. They perhaps shew 
that, during the few years they cover, no 
trireme had more oars of each class ; they do 
not shew that no trireme had less, or that all 
were in use at once. 


Pay was provided for 200 men on every 
trireme.! This seems to show that, in 


1 Thus in Thucydides a talent a — a ship 
(vi. 8) makes a drachm a day a man ( 


. 31), and in 
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giving 200 oars to a trireme,? the lists are 
giving the regulation number. Moreover, 
the lists deal with sets of oars (rapjo/) for 
triremes on the basis of all the triremes 
being alike.® 

He also asserts :— 

‘And the Acropolis relief and the Trajan’s 
column relief do not shew an arrangement in 
quincuncem, aS anyone can see by looking at 
them. The quincunx is Mr. Torr’s own idea of 
what these reliefs ought to shew 

As vessels are depicted with two tiers of 
oars arranged in this way.*.*.*., one 
would expect to find vessels with three tiers 
of oars arranged in this way?i+i+i+: 
And that is precisely what one finds on 
Trajan’s column, if one does not overlook 
the fracture that fixes the position of the 
second of the thalamite oars, now broken off. 

As for the Acropolis relief, it is quite 
beyond dispute that the tholes of the 
thranite oars are vertically above the port- 
holes of the thalamite oars. The port-holes 
of the zygite oars are hidden by the project- 
ing gunwale ; but it is clear that they are 
approximately in the positions that would 
complete the quincunx. 

Mr. Tarn says of Trajan’s column :— 

‘ Supposing this monument to have any bear- 
ing at all on the oarage of a trireme, it also 
shews a trireme to have been an open boat 
with eight rowers a side; which is absurd. 
It cannot therefore be evidence for anything 
connected with a trireme.’ 

The sculptor had to deal with a corkscrew 
relief at a very great height above the eye, 
the trireme being more than halfway up the 
column. And he did the right thing, 
namely, seized the essentials and made them 
very clear, and then indicated the remainder 
as best he could in the space at his disposal. 

The sculptor depicted a number of vessels 
with two tiers of oars, and one vessel with 
three tiers ; and on this vessel he depicted 
the admiral’s lantern. He thus brought 
out the fact that there was a trireme as flag- 
ship to this fleet of biremes ; but the size 
and the position of the relief made it 
impossible for him to give a detailed study 
of the ship and all its crew. 

Ceci, Torr. 


Xenophon (Hell. i. 5) thirty mnas a month a ship 
makes three obols a day a man. 

* The 200 oars were 62 thranite, 54 zygite, 54 
thalamite, and 30 perinedi. 

3 See, for instance, C.I.A. vol. 
i. 18, 

4 For the admiral’s lantern see Xenophon, Hell. 
v. 1. 8; Diodoros, xx. 75; Appian, de bel. civ. 
ii. 89; Livy, xxix. 25; Procopios, de bel. Vand. 
i. 13. 


ii. no. 808, col. b, 
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SMITH’S CATALOGUE OF BRITISH 
MUSEUM SCULPTURES. 


A Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Museum. By A. H. Smrru, M.A. 
Vols. II. and ITI. London: 1900 and 
1904. 8hin.x5}in. Pp. ix+264, xii 
+481. Pls. XXVIII. and XXIX. 3s. 
and 7s. 6d. 


THESE volumes conclude Mr. A. H. Smith’s 
excellent catalogue ; and we have now for 
the first time a complete catalogue of the 
ancient sculpture in the national collection. 
The old Guides to the ‘Graeco-Roman 
Sculptures’ only contained about a third of 
the numbers we find in the corresponding 
part of the new catalogue, while a great part 
of the collections, including many of the 
most interesting series, was left out alto- 
gether. Moreover, even in the case of works 
already described in the old Guides, the 
descriptions all required revision from a more 
modern standpoint. There are two main 
questions to be decided by the writer of a 
modern sculpture catalogue ; the first is the 
number and character of the illustrations that 
he can provide ; the second the extent to 
which he allows himself to be drawn into 
controversial discussions. As regards illus- 
tration, Mr. Smith has steered a middle 
course. In the third volume, which is more 
or less miscellaneous, he has managed, by the 
plates at the end or the outline blocks in 
the text, to illustrate something like a fifth 
of the numbers. This is adequate for certain 
classes of objects, though in some cases we 
could have wished for more. <A practice 
especially to be commended is the reproduc- 
tion of ten or twelve objects together—mostly 
heads—on a single process plate. The scale 
is fully adequate for recognition of the 
type—which is all one can expect from a 
catalogue ; while those who wish to make 
a more careful study will find trustworthy 
guidance for any attempt to obtain more 
detailed illustrations. In the second volume, 
which deals more with well known series 
such as the sculptures of the Mausoleum and 
the Nereid Monument, full illustrations are 
already accessible, and so would be super- 
fluous in the catalogue ; but more blocks or 
small photographs of the miscellaneous 
antiquities would be a desirable addition. 
A very useful feature in this volume is the 
reproduction of restorations of the buildings 
concerned, whether conjectural or actually 
mounted in the Museum. The chariot group 
of the Mausoleum, for instance, affords an 





















































excellent opportunity for the reader to judge 
for himself of the relative proportions of the 
chariot and the figures ; the eight restora- 
tions of the Mausoleum, placed side by side 
in one opening, are also most convenient and 
instructive. On the other hand, it seems 
a pity that Sir C. Fellows’ restoration of the 
Nereid Monument, which is admitted in the 
text to be wrong, should be given instead of 
Falkener’s more correct attempt, with six 
instead of five columns on the sides. 

As to the text of the Catalogue, those 
acquainted with Mr. A. H. Smith’s work 
will not need to be told that he is always 
concise, clear, and exact. He is obliged 
in many cases to discuss disputed problems or 
to summarise controversies ; but this is always 
done with judicial impartiality, and, even 
where a definite decision is given, the rejected 
view is always fairly stated, as in the case of 
the presence of Mausolus and Artemisia in 
the chariot. Perhaps some would prefer 
to see more prominence given to recent | 


theorising as to the school or artistic aftini- 
ties of particular statues ; but they can hardly 
complain so long as a reference is always 
given, and a quotation often made, even if ’ 
not approved. Perhaps the most extreme ‘ 
example of this is in the discussion of the ‘ 


Aberdeen head ; the rejection of the view 
that it is an original by Praxiteles will a 
be approved by many critics ; but the dis- 


cussion of the question is somewhat curt . 

and unsympathetic, especially in its treat- b 

ment of the view that the head is a young ¥ 

Heracles—surely an essential part of the S 
Praxitelean theory. Here, however, also 
the reference to the literature will give 

the student an opportunity to judge for C 
himself. It might have been possible to 
make the catalogue more interesting ; but 
only at the expense of the qualities in which 
its chief virtue consists. These qualities 
will suttice to make it for a long time to come 

a worthy official catalogue of the sculpture M 

in the British Museum. “2 

E. A. GARDNER. - 
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Die Hellenische Kuliur. By F. BAUMG.RTEN, ce 

F. PoLtanp, and R. Wagner. With seven in, 

coloured plates, two maps, and about 400 an 

text-illustrations. 10}”x 7". Pp. x +490. int 

Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1905. do 
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the same ground as the present, and being 
confessedly a hand-book for students and the 
upper classes of schools, it should fill the 
gap for which it is intended. But if it 
professes to deal with Greek culture as a 
whole, every side should receive equally 
exhaustive treatment. As it is, out of 470 
pages, only 130 are devoted to the great 
subject of Greek literature, including Philo- 
sophy, the rest almost entirely to Art. 

After an Introduction dealing with the 
country and people, their language and reli- 
gion in general, the work is divided into 
three sections, the first devoted to Prehistoric 
and ‘Mycenaean’ Greece. The other two 
comprise the somewhat oddly-named ‘ Greek 
Middle Ages,’ and the ‘Finest Period,’ or 
Blutezeit, with sub-headings for (A) political 
and social conditions, (B) Art, and (C) Litera- 
ture. 

It does not go beyond the end of the 
fourth century, but apparently a second 
volume is promised. Special attention is 
paid to new discoveries, such as those in 
Crete and the poems of Bacchylides, and the 
illustrations, of which there are no less than 
400, several admirably reproduced in colours, 
are uniformly excellent. They are not how- 
ever very systematically arranged. 

Altogether the authors seem to have 
attempted too much, and the book, like a 
somewhat similar English work, recently 
noticed in these pages, seems more likely to 
be useful as a ‘cram-book’ than as one from 
which the general reader may obtain a 
general idea of Greek culture. 


Carthage of the Phoenicians, in the light 
of Modern Excavations. By Mabe. 
Moore. 8’ x51”. Pp. x+184. With 
25 plates. London : W. Heinemann, 1905. 
6s. net. 

Miss Moore has done well to bring to the 

notice of English readers a branch of ancient 

art of which little is known—or would be, 
but for the energy and devotion of French 
explorers, notably the White Fathers of 

Carthage, under Pére Delattre. She gives us 

an interesting and well-illustrated account 

of their recent discoveries in three large 
cemeteries of the ancient Carthage, contain- 
ing remains of various dates, Greek, Roman, 
and Punic. They include for instance some 
interesting, if late, painted Greek vases (why 
does Miss Moore persist in labelling them 

Etruscan, e.g. on the plates opposite pp. 106 

and 112?). But the pleasure of reading 

the book is somewhat marred by the irritat- 
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ing way in which the illustrations are 
separated from the descriptions of the objects, 
without any cross-references in the text : e.g. 
the objects illustrated on the plates opposite 
pp. 72, 80, 88, 92, and 106, are described on 
pp. 129, 139, 144, 160, and 90 respectively. 
For this there is no apparent reason. The 
upper object on the plate opposite p. 32 (why 
again should not the plates have running 
numbers?) is rather to be described as a 
kernos than a lamp, and the middle lamp on 
the same plate is Roman rather than Greek, 
its date being the second century B.c. In 
the plate opposite p. 72 (upper figure) for 
‘amphorae’ we should rather read ‘paterae.’ 
The ‘get-up’ of the book is pleasing and its 
format convenient. 


Die Dipylongriber und dite Dipylonvasen. 
By F. Pouusen. 9}”x6}". Pp. 138; 
three plates. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
1905. M. 6. 

TuIs is an interesting and useful mono 

graph on the Dipylon vases, revised and 

translated from the original Danish version. 

In accordance with its title it is divided 

into two parts, the first dealing with the 

tombs and the extent to which cremation 
was practised in early Hellas, the author 
maintaining that it was not so ancient or so 
extensive as is generally supposed. This is 
followed by a history of the excavations at 

Athens and Eleusis which have yielded 

vases of this type, the tombs of the latter 

site shewing the transition from the Myce- 
naean to the geometrical period. 

Part II. gives an excellent sketch and 
critical study of the geometrical pottery 
found in Greece and elsewhere; the writer 
discards the old ‘textile’ and ‘ Dorian’ 
theories, and agrees with Wide in referring 
it to a pre-Mycenaean origin ; he goes on to 
discuss the geometrical pottery found on 
the Acropolis at Athens, which shews many 
features hitherto thought to be later devel 
opments, and that of Eleusis. Both classes 
give evidence of the derivation of the 
ornament from Mycenaean or earlier ori- 
ginals such as the incised pottery of Hissarlik. 
The writer is surely not accurate in speaking 
of the maeander as a new motive, for it 
appears in an elementary form on the incised 
Bronze Age pottery of Cyprus. 

In a final chapter an exhaustive study is 
made of the later developments. The large 
Dipylon vases with figures are attributed to 
oriental influence ; the writer acutely points 
out—-what does not seem to have been 
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pointed out before—that these vases are 
not geometrical, having no ornamentation 
of that kind. He considers that the artists 
shewed themselves inferior in the artistic 
treatment of ornament to the Mycenaeans, 
but much more of painters in their present- 
ment of animals and human beings. 

The book is somewhat sparsely illustrated, 
but there is an excellent index. 


The Greek Painter's Art. By IRENE WER. 
84” x 53”. Pp. xviii+ 361. With colour- 
ed frontispiece and 154 illustrations in 
text. Ginn and Co.: Boston, etc., 1905. 
12s. 6d. net. 

A SOMEWHAT typical specimen of the 

popular archaeological work, pleasantly 

written, and by one who has evidently 
enthusiasm for the subject and considerable 
knowledge ; but it is decidedly amateurish, 
not to say unscholarly, in places. The 
introduction of over a hundred pages de- 
scribing a journey to and in Greece is wholly 
irrelevant, and mere padding ; the succeed- 
ing chapters however which deal in turn 
with Greek Painting, Vase-painting, Colour 
in Architecture and Sculpture, Portraits 
and Mosaics, and Wall-paintings, from Crete 
to Pompeii, contain a quite adequate account 
from the general reader’s point of view, of 
classical painting in all its manifestations. 
The illustrations seem to have been some- 
what promiscuously selected, some from 
English sources, without any hint that 
permission for their use has been obtained ; 
and there is a bibliography which is arranged 
on a rigidly alphabetical principle by the 
titles of the books (in no case by the author's 
name) with the grotesque result that the 

German works (for instance) mostly appear 

under Der, Die, or Das! To cite a few 

minor points which require correction, the 

Frangois-vase on p. 163 is spoken of as 

‘early Attic,’ but on the preceding page as 

‘Etruscan’ (sic); the foot-note on the 

former page is partly inaccurate, partly 

unintelligible ; there are also some eccentri- 
cities of spelling such as ‘Kentaur’ and 

‘kentaur,’ ‘ Kleonai,’ and ‘ Kleoni’ (sc), but 


‘ Mykenae.’ 


Brygos: his Characteristics. By OLIveR 
S. Tonks. (Memoirs of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. xiii. 
No. 2.) Pp. 58. With two plates and 
89 figs. in text. 124”x 10’. Cambridge, 


U.S.A., 1904. 


A stupy of the vases signed by Brygos, 





with a view to discovering peculiar charac- 
teristics by means of which unsigned vases 
can be attributed to him; of these Mr. 
Tonks notes ten, by the aid of which he 
draws up a list of over fifty new Brygos 
vases. Incidentally he frequently corrects 
Dr. Hartwig’s conclusions in the Meister- 
schalen, and finds traces of an artist who 
worked for Brygos in a fragment in his style 
inscribed -dwpos éypayev. He declines to 
accept any theory as to his nationality, and 
dates him between 500-480, which seems 
much too early. We know. that he was 
working before 480, from the Acropolis 
excavations, but the kylix in the British 
Museum can hardly be of such an early 
date, nor can he have overlapped so much 
with Euphronios. 


HH. B. W. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ASIA MINOR, 

Ephesus.—The chief work carried out by 
the Austrian excavators in Sept.—Nov. 
1904 was the final clearing of the Library 
of Celsus. It is ascertained that there were 
probably three rows of bookcases ranged one 
above the other round the walls. The walls 
in which the bookcases were inserted were 
surrounded by an outer wall, and a passage 
ran between. The object of this arrange- 
ment was to guard against the ill effects of 
damp. On the east facade were two inscrip- 
tions, placed in a prominent position. From 
these we learn that the library was erected 
by Tib. Jul. Aquila Polemaeanus, son of Tib. 
Jul. Celsus Polemaeanus, who was consul in 
92 a.p. The building was probably intended 
by the son as a memorial to his father, and 
was erected about the first decade of the 
second century A.p, A rectangular base has 
been discovered with the following inscrip- 
tion, which bears witness to the zeal of a 
Christian iconoclast : 


Aaip jovos ’Ap[réuidos] kabeAdv dzrarydtov «ldos 
Anpéas atpexins avéeto onpa 700e, 

EidwAwv éAatnpa @cov cravpov Te yepatpwv 
Nixnddpov Xpiorov, cvvBorov abavarov. 


Two long ordinances of Valentinianus, 
Valens, and Gratianus have been found, 
inscribed on the north side of a building 
which may have been a monument raised in 
commemoration of some victory. One deals 
with the administration of the revenues of 
certain lands granted by the Emperors for the 
benefit of the cities of Asia, the other with 
the appointment of magistrates throughout 
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the province. Drums of columns now sup- 
porting the wall of an apsidal building bear 
inscriptions which show that they belonged 
originally to a chapel of the Kuretes. The 
corporation consisted of six xovpyres, who 
were changed every year, and a band of 
subordinates, apparently permanent and 
chiefly recruited from slaves. The oldest 
list belongs to about the middle of the first 
century A.D.! 

Pergamum.—In the autumn of 1905 
excavations were again carried on. A part 
of the court of the upper Gymnasium was 
uncovered, together with rooms on the north 
side and the subterranean dpopos on the 
south. The house of the consul Attalus 
was laid bare in the space between the 
Gymnasium and the second Agora. The 
theatre on the Acropolis was further exam- 
ined. The tumuli in the Caicus valley were 
explored and their dates ascertained.* 


GREECE. 


Kapakly (Volo).—In a ‘beehive’ tomb 
(cf. Class. Rev. 1905, p. 378) remains of 


/ 
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about twenty skeletons have been found 
with gold ornaments of the Mycenaean 
type. They include parts of necklaces 
stamped with cuttlefish ornament, a large 
rosette, a gold plate in the form of an altar, 
etc. Mycenaean graves with gold ornaments 
have also been found recently to the south 
of Thebes.? ; 

Lusi (in Arcadia).—In the temple of Arte- 
mis Hemera has been found the bust of an 
archaic statuette of the goddess, together 
with silver and iron ornaments. Among 
these latter was a silver ring with xadé 
inscribed in fifth-century letters. 

At Cynuria an ancient kiln for firing 
pottery has been discovered.? 

AFRICA. 

Timgad,—A series of standard measures 
has recently been discovered. They are in 
the form of five well-shaped cavities hollowed 
out of a stone slab. They range from -39 m. 
to "10 m. in diameter, and, with the exception 
of the two smallest, have each a hole pierced 
through the bottom. On the front of this 
mensa ponderaria is inscribed : 


i// S CEL(e) 


/ MTT LTT 
‘RINVS AEDILIS - MENSVRAS 


EXAEQV(a)TAS EX SVU LB CIVIB SVIS STATVIT 


A table of a similar character was discovered a short time ago at Khamissa (Algeria). 


1 Oesterreich. Jahreshefte, viii. Part 2, Betblatt. 
2 Ath. Mith., 1905. Part 4. 


F, H. Marsuatt. 


3 Acad. des Inser. Sept.—Oct. 1905. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Journal of Philology. Vol. xxx. No. 59. 

The British Museum Papyrus of Socrates Tlept 
Eipfvns, H. I. Bell. Some Hmendations of Pro- 
pertius, H. W. Garrod, Elision in Hendeca- 
syllables, H. W. Garrod. The Alphabet of Ben 
Sira, C. Taylor. Conjectural Emendations in the 
Siluae of Statius, D. A. Slater. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xxvi. 
No. 4. 

A Semantic Study of the Indo-Iranian Nasal 
Verbs, Part III, Edwin W. Fay. The Vatican 
Codex of Cicero’s Verrines, W. Peterson. Culex 
367, 8 and Ciris 66, Robinson Ellis. De Thucy- 
didis I, 1-28 scripsit Mortimer L. Earle. Reviews, 
etc.: Waldstein’s Argive Heraeum, David M. 
Robinson. Butler’s Sexti Properti Opera Omnia, 
B. O. Foster. Summaries of Periodicals. Brief 
Mention (by the Editor, including observations on 
Brackett’s Temporal Sentences in Herodotus and a 
sympathetic reference to the late Sir R. C. Jebb). 
Recent Publications, etc. Index. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fur das klassische Alter- 
tum,etc. xv. 10. 1905. 


H. Diels, Der lateinische, griechische und deutsche 
Thesaurus. In view of the difficulties encountered 
in producing the Latin Lexicon, difficulties far 
greater in the case of Greek, the idea of a univers- 
al Greek Lexicon should be abandoned, and, say, 
ten special lexicons prepared—each dealing with a 
branch of the literature (e.g. poetry, history, 
rhetoric). The work of compiling each could be 
assigned to a definite nation or uniyersity. KE. 
Petersen, Der Leichenwagen Alexanders des Gross- 
en. The méddos (of Diod. 18. 26) was a pole passing 
from the roof through the carriage and fixed in a 
beam which joined the two axles of the wheels. 
The roof was dome-shaped, the carriage pseudo- 
peripteral. B. Kahle, Ddnischer Volksglaube in 
Holberg’s Schriften. P. Haake, Polen am Ausgang 
des xvii Jahrhunderts. F. Buecheler, Gedachtnisrede 
auf Hermann Usener (with portrait). Anzeigen und 
Mitteilungen: P. Brandt’s Sappho reviewed un- 
favourably (esp. as regards the versions) by J. 
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Geffcken. O. Hirschfeld, Die kaiserlichen Verwalt- 
ungsbeamten bis auf Diocletian. ‘The second vol. 
which was always expected is incorporated in the 
new edition [of Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der 
rém. Verwaltungsgeschichte]. . .. In completing his 
work the author has added to it all that can be 
added, much indeed that at first sight is far removed 
from his subject’ (M. Rostowzew). 

xvi. 1. 1906. 

H. Oldenburg, Indische und klassische Philologie. 
The Indian philologist can learn much from the older 
science—in some matters can help it: e.g. the 
fulness of Indian tradition in matters of the history 
of religion throws much light on the difficulties met 
there by classical scholars. D. Miilder, Die Phdaken- 
dichtung der Odyssee. Attempts to reconstruct the 
old poem which formsthe groundwork of the Phaeacia 
episode. In this, Od. came to Alcinous in broad 
daylight and was despatched the same evening : Il. 
317 sqq. mean ‘I reckon you will get home by to- 
morrow morning.’ The Nausicaa episode, the Agon 
(where originally Laodamas was evidently a king 
and Od.’s host: cp. 1. 210), and the narrative of 
Odysseus are all additions incorporated here by the 
‘editor’ of the Odyssey. The tragic motives of 
évayvepiots, punishment for transgression, fate, and 
deus ex machina traceable enough in the epic. H. 
Mayne, Die deutsche Goethe-Biographie. [In xviii. 
1: S. Reiter, 7. A. Wolf und D. Ruhnkenius, 
R. Wagner Der griechische Geschichtsunterricht im 
Gymnasium der Gegenwart. ] 

Mnemosyne. xxxiv.1. 1906 

S. A. Naber, Ad Apollonium Rhodium. Emenda- 
tions, defence of text, notes on style. P. H. D., 
Ad Sallustium. H. van Herwerden, Ad Procopium. 
Readings. P.H.D., Ad Ciceronem. Tuse. i. 40: 
Graeci—tradituri sint a gloss. J.C. Naber, Obser- 
vatiunculae de ture Romano. 93. De deposito usu- 
rario. 94 Quid sit testamentum. J. Viirtheim, Am- 
phidromia. Discusses scholiasts on Lysistr. 757, 
Plato Theaet. 160 £, Hesychius s.v. dpouiduuoyv ete. 
P. H. Damsté, Minuciana. P.H.D., Sallustius. J.J. 
Hartman, De porticu Claudia. In Mart. Spect. 
2. 9 sq. read ultima pars aulae desipientis erat. W. 
Werff, Ad Ovid. Met. i. 712. Read tribuisse for 
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tenuisse. C. Brakman, De Ciceronis scholiasta 
Gronoviano. Supplements Orelli’s text and appar- 
atus from Cod. Voss. Lat. 130. v. L., Ad Aristoph. 
Ran. 1274. Read pedrooovduor Sduor ’Apréutdos méAas 
olyewv. 


Rheinisches Museum fir Philogie. lxi. 1. 
1906. 


O. Hense, Hine Menippea des Varro. Cynic in- 
gredients of the wep) eSecuatwr. Possibility of 
Stoic influence (Chrysippus). F. Miinzer, Zu den 
Fasti censorii. Corrects Mommsen, St. R. 3. 9702 
P. Lentulus was not a censorius, L. Piso was censor 
in 120, the colleague of Licinius Geta in 108 was 
Q. Fab. Maximus Eburnus (Seruilianus of Val. 
Max. 6. 1. 5. probably an error for Serwiliani f.). 
S. Sudhaus, Die Klage der Ciris. In 408 read wos 
humana olim (cp. 202). Ll. 448-453 do not belong 
to a speech at all and should follow 477. G. 
Loeschcke, Das Syntagma des Gelasius Cyzicenus. II. 
The letters of Constantine peculiar to G. and prob- 
ably derived from Iohannes seem (from language 
and matter) genuine. III. Palmatius’ book was a 
genuine account of their proceedings published by 
the Nicene synod. O.Keller, Zur Oberlieferungs- 
geschichte des Horaz. Combats Vollmer’s theory 
as to origin of a// our MSS. from the Mavortian 
recension and defends the 3 class system. Full 
discussion of the text of Sat. 1. 6. 126. F. Wil- 
helm, Zu augusteischen Dichtern. Mainly illustra- 
tion from Anthology and proof of Alexandrian 
originals. P. Lehmann, Fulgentiana. Readings 
from a Cassel MS. closely resembling yet not de- 
pendent on T. A. Brinkmann, Phoibammon ep) 
miunoews. The authorship of the Prolegomena to 
Hermogenes Tep ide@v, with text of the part rep) 
biuhoews edited with special respect to the readings 


of Pe. Miscellen: G. Knaack, Antiphanes von 
Berge. Attempts to cull fresh fragments, ¢.g. from 


Antonius Diogenes. G. Némethy, Horatiana : Sat. 
2. 3. 182-6, Od. 3. 14. 22 (murreum=fuluum), 4. 15. 
2 (increpuit lyra=me lyra pilsanuit) F. B. 
Nepotianus. The style and matter of the epitome 
shew it can hardly have been composed before the 
end of the fourth century. O. Seeck, Zur Geschichte 
des Weihnachtsfestes. 
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Abbott (Edwin A.) Johannine Grammar. 9” « 53”. 
Pp. xxviii +687. London, Adam & Charles 
Black. 1906. 16s. 6d. net. 

Billson (C. J.), see Cicero. 

Brock (M.), see Phaedrus. 

Cicero. Nicol (J. ©.) M. Tulli Ciceronis Pro 
Sexto Roscio Amerino oratio edited by J. C. N. 
(Pitt Press Series). 7” x4h". Pp. xxxii+ 150. 
Cambridge, University Press. 1905. 2s. 6d. 
cloth. — 


Cicero. Woodhouse (W. J.) M. Tulli Ciceronis de 
Imperio Cn. Pompei sive Pro Lege Manilia ad 
Quirites oratio, with introduction, notes, ete., 


by W. J. W. (Blackie’s Illustrated Latin Series. 
Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell). 73’ x43’. Pp. xl+ 
128. London, Blackie and Son. 1905. 2s. 
net. 


First and Second 
Edited by L. D. W. 
(Arnold's 


—- Wainwright (L. D.) 
Speeches against Catiline. 
with introduction and vocabulary 
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Latin Texts). 6}’x4})". Pp. 64. London, 
Edward Arnold, 8d. 

Demosthenes. Goodwin (William Watson) Demos- 
thenes against Midias. With critical and ex- 
planatory notes and an appendix by W. W. G. 
Y x 54’. Pp. viiit+ 188. Cambridge, University 
Press. 1906. 9s. 

Fraenkel (Ernst) Griechische Denominativa in 
ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung und Ver- 
breitung. 9}”x6". Pp. vi+296. Gottingen, 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1906. M. 10. 

Goodwin (William Watson), see Demosthenes. 

Hardy (E.G.) Studiesin Roman History. 74” x 5”. 
Pp. x+350. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
1906. 6s. 

Helck (Joannes) De Cratetis Mallotae studiis 
criticis quae ad [liadem spectant (Degree Dis- 
sertation Leipsic). 9” x6}’ Pp. 88.  Lipsiae, 
typis Roberti Noske Bornensis. 1905. 

Henry (R. M.), see Livy. 

Henson (Rev. J.), see Plautus. 

Horace. Wainwright (L. D.) Odes Book I. 
Edited with introduction and vocabulary by 
L. D. W. (Arnold’s Latin Texts). 69" x 4}". 
Pp. 64. London, Edward Arnold, 8d. 

Jordan (Hedwig) Der Erzihlungsstil in dem 
Kampfscenen der Ilias (Degree Dissertation, 
Ziirich). 9” x5}”. Pp. 141. Breslau, Max 
Woywod. 1905. M. 4. 

Legras (Léon) Etude sur la Thébaide de Stace 
(Les Légendes Thébaines en Gréce et & Rome). 
9 x 52”. Pp. 356. Paris, Edouard Cornély et 
Cie. 1905. Fr. 6. ‘ 

— Les Légendes Thébaines dans l’Epopée et la 
Tragédie grecques (Les Légendes Thébaines en 
Gréece et a Rome). 9” x52". Pp. 192. Paris, 
Edouard Cornély et Cie. 1905. Fr. 4.50. 

Les ‘ Puniques’ et la ‘Thebaide (Revue des 
Etudes Anciennes. Tome VII. No. 4, Octobre- 
Décembre, 1905). 93” x 64”. Pp. 31. Bordeaux 
and Paris. 1906. 

Livy. Henry (R. M.) Selections. Edited with 
introduction and vocabulary by R. M. H. 
(Arnold’s Latin Texts). 63" 44”. Pp. 64. 
London, Edward Arnold, 8d. 

Macurdy (Grace Harriet) The Chronology of the 
Extant Plays of Euripides (Dissertation sub- 
mitted in partial fulfilment for the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
Columbia University). 93” x64" Pp. 128. 
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Lancaster Pennsylvania, Press of the New Era 
Printing Co. 1905. 

Marchant (E. C.), see Xenophon. 

Moulton (James Hope) A Grammar of New 
Testament Greek based on W. F. Moulton’s 
edition of G. B. Winer’s Grammar. Vol. I. 
Prolegomena. 103” x 53”. Pp. xx+274. Edin- 
burgh, T. & T. Clark. 1906. 8s. net. 

Nicol (J. C.), see Cicero. 

Phaedrus. Brock (Margaret) Selections. Edited 
with introduction, exercises in re-translation 
and vocabulary, by M. B. (Arnold’s Latin 
Texts). 63” x44". Pp. 64. London, Edward 
Arnold, 8d. 

Plautus. Henson (Rev. J.) The Captiviof Plautns 
with introduction, notes and vocabulary by the 
Rev. J. Henson (Blackie’s Illustrated Latin 
Series). Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell). 74” x43’. 
Pp. xxiv +136. London, Blackie & Son. 1905. 2s. 

Preu@ homme (L.), see Suetonius. 

Schwartz (Eduard) Charakterképfe aus der anti- 
ken Litteratur. Fiinf Vortrige von E. S. Zweite 
Auflage. 84’ x 53”. Pp. vi+125. Leipzig, 
B. G. Teubner. 1906. Geh. M. 2. Geb. M. 2.60. 

Sjogren (H.) Zum Gebrauch des Futurums im 
Altlateinischen (Skrifter utgifna af K. Human- 
istiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala IX. 5). 
9)” x64”. Pp. 241. Uppsala, Academiska Bok- 
handeln (C. J. Lundstrém), Leipzig, Otto Harras- 
sowitz. 1906. 

Suetonius. Preud’homme (Leo) C. Suetoni Tranquilli 
de vita Caesarum Libri VIII recensuit L.P. 
8’ x 53”. Pp. xiix 339. Groningae, in aedibus 
J. B. Wolters. 1906. Fl. 2.25. 

Underhill (G. E.), see Xenophon. 

Virgil. Billson (Charles J.) The Aeneid of Virgil, 
with a translation by C. J. B., M.A., Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 104” x74”. 2 volumes. 
Pp. v+309 and iii+335. London, Edward 
Arnold. 1906. 30s. net. 

Wainwright (Li. D.), see Cicero and Horace. 

Winer (G. B.), see Moulton. 

Woodhouse (W. J.), see Cicero. 

Nenophon. Marchant (KE. C.) and Underhill (G.E.). 
Xenophon Hellenica. Text by E. C. M., notes 
by E. G. U. (Re-issue, bound in one volume. 
Text and notes can still be bought separately, 
price 3s. (75 c.) and 7s. 6d. ($1.90). 77” « 5”. 
Pp. civ+660. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1906. 
7s. 6d. net ($1.90). 














